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LOCAL CONTROL. 


Tae Government Local Control Bill has had 
a far more cordial welcome in the country 
than was expected. Advanced temperance 
reformers who, before the introduction of 
the measure, feared that the addition of 
the restrictive clauses to the provisions of 
Sir William Harcourt’s Bill of 1893 would 
so weight it as to greatly impede its 
passage through Parliament, are much 
gratified to find that, whatever effect the 
addition referred to may have in this respect, 
it certainly has rendered the measure far 
more welcome to the majority of temper- 
ance reformers throughout the country than 
was Sir William Harcourt’s Bill of two years 
ago; and has rallied to its support multitudes 
of those who, without having in the past been 
active temperance reformers, were and are 
favourable to temperance reform. Hence 
the Bill has obtained an amount of support 
which the measure of two years ago could 
not have secured had it been re-introduced 
unaltered. 


The change seems to have been abundantly 
justified by its effect upon public opinion. 
Indeed, at no former epoch in the history of 
the country have the religious classes ex- 
hibited so deep an interest in practical tem- 
perance reform as has been the case since the 
Government Bill was launched. And that 
interest is spreading and deepening to such 
an extent that it cannot fail to produce, at no 
distant date, a profound impression on Parlia- 
ment. Now it is to bespecially noticed that 
this is not merely an arousing of what is 
called ‘‘a Nonconformist conscience.” If it 
were but that it would still be a matter of 
great moment to the practical politician—that 
is, the man who keeps his eye on votes, and on 
not much else; for the Nonconformist con- 
science, when thoroughly aroused, has to be 
reckoned with even by the wire-puller and 
the vote-catcher. But the Church, also, has 
taken the matter up, not, it is true, as gener- 
aily and heartily as the Nonconformist bodies 
have done, yet in a fashion that is full of 
promise, The Church, or rather Churchmen, 
are doing more for the Government measure 
than was expected of them. It is the crisis 
that tests,or rather that reveals, what of 
Worth is in a nation, a Church, a society, or 
aman. The present crisis has shown that 
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there are far more Churchmen who are sound 
and strong temperance reformers than was 
supposed by the “ old temperance party” to 
be the case. And indeed that party has been 
much in error as to the extent to which the 
religious men and women generally have 
been earnest and capable helpers of the tem- 
perance cause. A feeling like this among 
ardent workers for a great cause is not rare. 
Were there not above seven hundred times 
as many men in Israel who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal as zealous, energetic, 
devoted Elijah had believed ? 

It is said that the temperance men in the 
country who are Liberals are over-repre- 
sented in the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. This perhaps is true. But it is 
also true that, to at least as great an extent, 
the Unionists in the electorate who are tem- 
perance men are under-represented in the 
Unionist party in the House. A number— 
not a large one—of Liberals, more or less 
directly interested pecuniarily in the trade, 
will vote against the Bill, and at least as 
many Unionists will vote for it. Further, if 
the agitation in support of the Bill, which is 
rapidly increasing in volume and strength, 
should require to be kept up for six weeks 
longer, it is probable that a larger number 
of Unionists will be constrained to vote for 
the measure than would do so at present, and 
that others of them would be led to abstain 
from voting against it. For the manner in 
which the opposition to the Bill is being con- 
ducted is disgusting large numbers of honest, 
sensible, and earnest Unionists. It is notorious 
that the ill-judged speeches delivered from 
the front Opposition bench by Sir Edward 
Clarke and Mr. Goschen, on the evening on 
which Sir William Harcourt introduced his 
measure, have desply wounded many sincere 
temperance reformers among the Unionists, 
and have led them to the conclusion that the 
leaders of their party have deliborately chosen 
to champion the liquor interest, and to frus- 
trate, as far as in them lies, all efforts at 
genuine temperance reform. The result is 
that considerable numbers of them are doing 
what Mr. Henry Boden, cf Derby, did. 
They are leaving their party, which, how. 
ever, is being compensated, in some degree, 
for the loss of them by the secession from 
the Liberals of “a few publicans’ Ladicals” 
and persons of that sort. The publicans’ 
handbills and placards, the articles in the 


pro-liqnor papers, the gross misrepresenta- 


tion which many of the Unionist papers 
contain of the provisions of Sir William Har- 
court’s Bill, of the temperance movement 
generally, and of the effects of temperance 
legislation at home and abroad, are calculated 
to alienate —and do, in fact, slienate—moral, 
religious and responsible men from a cause 
and party which can not only tolerate, but 
eagerly use such weapons of party warfare. 


In short, the longer this measure is before 


the country, the worse it will be for the 
party that opposes it. 
who have a money or a political interest in 
maintaining the trade, it only needs to be 
known to be condemned. 
is now going on throughout the country is 
invaluable to the temperance movement, 


Except among those 


Such discussion 4s 


The absurdities placarded over the country 


in defence of the trade are so flagrant that 
only the most ignorant of the most ignorant 
classes are deceived by them. They provoke 
discussion. 


They lend to inquiry. They 
interest the public in the facts of the tem- 
perance movement ; and these facts are of 
such a character that when they become 
known to the working classes they tell in the 
minds of these classes ayainst the trade, and 
its political backers, with tremendous force. 
There is now no question at all as to how the 
battle must ultimately go. 

But what of the immediate future? What 
are the prospects of the Bill in this present 
Session of Parliament? The prospects are 
good. We know of no reason for distrust of 
the Government. It is for their interest to 
push this measure to an issuc. ‘They have 
already altogether alienated the trade, and 
its allies and dependents. ‘They have no 
armour for the back. Their only hope of 
safety and victory is in keeping their face to 
the foe. A few, a very few, of their followers 
are faint-hearted. They “have no stumach 
for the fight.” It iv for these weaklings that 
the tales are told of the unpopularity of the 
Bill in the country. [t is on them that the 
trade brings all its strength to bear, They 
are the only real danger to the Bill. That 
danger, however, is slight. They have little 
to hopo for from the liquor party. Those of 
their sort who have recently tried the policy 
of cowardice in the constituencies have mostly 
come to grief, as they deserved. Had 
Liberals of this class, instead of losing elec- 
tions, as they have been doing, been winning 
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them, their brethren in Parliament might 
have been emboldened to break their pledges, 
and to take service with theenemy. But, as 
the matter stands, they have been receiving 
the needed lesson that even in politics honesty 
is the best policy. 


“ When I told him that I was a Christian, he re- 
joined, ‘This is absurd, there are no Christians 
now; there are Lutherans, Orthodox Church 
people, and Roman Catholics, but there are no 
Christians.’ ” 

The humour of the scene just described was 
to me irresistible, and the girl’s features relaxed 
as she noticed my amused amazement. 


A STRANGE PRAYER-MEETING. 


This was said with just a trace of a merry 
twinkle in the eyes of the demure, Puritan- 
looking little lady. “But,” she continued, 
“‘when he thought the service was over I asked 
him if he had prayed before he left home on so 
serious an errand. ‘ Yes,’ said his reverence, ‘I 
made the sign of the cross.’ ‘ Ah, but that will 
not suffice, reverend sir,’ I said, ‘we must go on 
our knees and ask God’s blessing on your deed.’ 
So down we all knelt, the priest. and the police- 
man as well, I prayed, and so did most of the 
people, even children. And when we rose from 
prayer tears were in the eyes of the priest, and 
he said, ‘I am very sorry, but I must fulfil my 
duty.’ ‘What duty?’ Iasked. ‘I must make 
a report about what you have been teaching 
here.’ ‘Do you think I did not teach the truth ?’ 
‘ It may be,’ he said, ‘ but it is not in accordance 
with the doctrines of our Church.’ Saying so he 
wrote: ‘ When I entered the room I found about 
fifty children gathered with their parents. Two 
ladies were speaking about Christ and the gospel. 
All present were praying for the Tzar and 
Russia. .. .’ His conscience, evidently touched 
by the Spirit of God, did not allow him to make a 
wrong report. On his leaving the room he said, 
‘For your ownsafety, leave the place at the earliest 
opportunity.’ This is only one of many cases; 
but I am sorry to say the reports, or ‘ protocols,’ 
we call them, were not usually so merciful. So 
it was that evidence was heaped up against me, 
which led the magistrate eventually to act as he 
did.” 

“ And are you really not political ? ” 

‘“‘ Most assuredly not. Here are some of my 
writings; you perceive it is only about Christ 
that I care to teach. One of my brothers has, 
however, been in Siberia for eight years as a 
political prisoner. But he too was quite innocent. 
He is not aStundist, but a Liberal, like all young 
University men, He was not twenty-one when 
he was arrested in the midst of his course at an 
Engineering Institute. Some Nihilist papers 
were found in his pocket. They had been en- 
trusted to him by a fellow student, and ignorant 
of their purpose he carried them home, and was 
himself incriminated that the other might escape. 
My brother, although not a member of the 
secret society, refused to divulge who had 
given him the letters, and so he was sent for a 
year to prison. 

“‘ Here he nearly lost his reason, through en- 
forced idleness; but our prayers were heard in 
time, and he was allowed to learn shoe-making. 
From the prison he was moved to Siberia for 
eight years, and deprived of all books or oppor- 
tunities for study, he was allowed only to engage 
in manual Jwbour. 


NO CHRISTIANITY IN RUSSIA. 


‘‘ Yes, it does seem absurd, but it is true, so 
absolutely have the priests of the Greek Church 
carried things their own way, that the great 
mass of the people, and even officials, do not 
realise that Christianity exists. The Nihilists 
are quite right when they say there is no 
Christianity in Russia; there is nothing but its 
perversion, which only the ignorant peasantry 
accept. Broadly speaking, intellectual Russia 
is purely agnostic.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“T saw matters were getting serious, for I 
was conscious that I had been dogged by the 
police for some time; they used to come to my 
meetings, and I knew that the evidence was 
pretty strong against me. I therefore wrote to 
friends in various towns seeking their help, and 
they advised me to lose no time. Two came 
from a distance the following day, and they 
arranged for my escape. We knew that 
gendarmes were posted at every railway station 
on the watch for suspects, but we resolved to 
trust in God. I know He did it. We prayed 
together late into the night, and then according 
to my promise I sat down and wrote my letter 
to the magistrate. Next day at seven, in the 
early morning mist, we went to the station, 
without attempting any disguise; my friends got 
my ticket, and I started for——but it is better 
you should suppress my route, as others may 
have to follow me. Meantime I took my letter 
and posted it in a direction contrary to the one 
I was taking. It is well not to publish too 
many details, but, thanks to friends, we found a 
captain who was willing to take me on board 
without a passport. And so I escaped to Sweden, 
where I have now been for three years, and a year 
ago began (after many difficulties) to publish my 
writings on what I believe to be the truth as 
revealed in the Bible, and so far as possible these 
are sent across the borders to cheer the hearts 
of my fellow-Stundists.” 


| FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


| INTERVIEW WITH 
| A WOMAN-STUNDIST. 


“I am very glad to see you, and will tell you all 
| you desire to learn, but my name must remain 
unknown,” said a sweet, gentle-looking girl as we 
| met for the first time in the drawing-room of a 
house in a North London suburb. “ You look 
mystified,” she continued, “but the fact is, 
although compelled to flee from Russia, I still 
continue my work, and I fear were my name 
divulged, my correspondence would be watched 
and would fall into the hands of the secret police. 
So far, although I may not lift up my voice in my 
own land, I have been enabled to keep up our 
propaganda, and hope to do so for many years to 
come.” 

“ But may I ask how it is you are considered 
so dangerous a person, how it is you have forfeited 
what would seem to be the most elementary 
rights of citizenship P” 

“ Ah,” she continued, with a grave, subdued 
smile, and in a charmingly quaint accent and 
phraseology, “‘ you know well it is not dynamite, 
or politics, or liberal thought which has brought 
me here, it is purely because of my religious con- 
victions. Had I not fled from Russia I should 
now be in Siberia.” 
| This was said in such a matter-of-fact way 
| that I felt constrained to observe, “ But, ma- 
demoiselle, you speak of going%to Siberia with 
more nonchalance than we should of a toss in 
the Channel on our way to Paris.” 

“It is true,” she rejoined with the same im- 

ive air. ‘ We areso accustomed to this kind 
of thing that we take it asa matter of course, 
But briefly, I may tell you I was, like most girls, 
brought up in the Greek Church, on my father’s 
estate in South Russia. But as I grew up I 
began to read and my soul rebelled against the 
worship of pictures—icons we call them—and 
the tyranny of the priests, As I read the Gospels 
I became converted, and joined the Baptists, or 
Stundists as they are nicknamed, after the 
German ‘Stunde’ or ‘ hour ’of service. After 
that I gave myself up entirely to working 
amongst the very poorest, and trying to teach 
them of that which had so filled my soul with 
joy. For this I was charged with socialism, 
although we Stundists have no politics whatso- 
ever; we profess primitive Christianity ; our 
underlying principle is brotherhood and love.” 


ENFORCING THE LAW. 


“But, pardon me saying it, your escape 
seemed incredibly easy. Was it not really winked 
at by the magistrate ? ” 

“Not at all. You will understand that while 
the high officials desire to enforce the law, the 
police—chiefly drawn from the peasantry—are 
really in sympathy with us, You will find it the 
same with political prisoners. They frequently 
slip through the meshes of the law simply be- 
cause the police are one with the people. J don’t 
doubt those on guard at the railway station saw 
me—or possibly, as is often the case under our 
lax system, they were at home, on some slight 
pretext, neglecting their duty. Moreover, it is 
the priests of the Greek Church who are our 
worst enemies. They depend upon the people 
for their subsistence—hence they use any means 
to prevent departure from their fold. I do not 
mean that all are bad. When watched I have 
had to flee, disguised as a peasant woman, 
from one village to another ; but on one occasion 
I remember meeting with much kindness. There 
was a gathering of perhaps a hundred grown-up 
people and children at one of my services, when 
a priest and a policeman entered. There is a 
law in Russia by which no one may be arrested 
until the conclusion of a service. Thus I deter- 
mined to preach on as long as possible. Priests 
may not sit down in a place of worship, and I 
kept the poor men standing for fully an hour.” 


SIBERIA FOR LIFE. 

“ During this period we hardly ever heard from 
him. Now he is a free man (though still 
watched by the police), but all his chances 
in life are gone, inured as he has been to the 
humblest form of toil. He has consequently 
married a fellow exile and has settled down for 
the rest of his days in far-off Siberia. Yes, I 
understand quite well how poor fellows like my 
dear brother lose all faith in (iod, 1 cannot 
blame him, it is all so natural.” 

«“ And what about the future prospects of the 
Stundists ?” I enquired. 

“They are dark indeed. Wehaveno statistics 
in Russia, but I should say we number not less 
than 30,000. They are particularly intelligent. 
there is hardly one who cannot read, and indeed 
the more we are porsecuted the more our ranks 
increase. Forty years ago when Alexander |. 
reigned, Russian dissenters were left in peace, he 
was kind and tolerant; Alexander II. was good ; 
but it was Alexander III. who, falling under 
the influence of Pobedonostzev, the General 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, really took the 


IN THE HANDS OF THE POLICE. 


“ And how did you fall into the hands of the 
police ? ” 

“For some time I went about, teaching in 
many villages and towns, and during my travels 
a thief came into my carriage at twelve o’clock 
one night on arriving at my station, and quickly 
took hold of my luggage containing my money 
and ran off with it. Not being able to catch him, 
I was obliged to go to the police station and 
make my deposition. I was told to take an 
oath—but this I could not do, as it is contrary to 
my belief. This was reported to the magistrate, 
and I was summoned before him, and asked as to 
my views. 

‘¢¢T see you are a Baptist ; you will be sent to 
Siberia unless you desist from teaching,’ said he, 
‘You may go home, but only on promising that 
you will not leave the town without notifying 
me. 
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first serious steps towards suppressing us. We | that uncommon quality which can be described | pity. And the halting song went on, and on, 
hoped something from the new Tzar, now we | by no better word than “ zeal.” and the last note was the only one which touched 
hope nothing. It is the autocracy of the priests | Then to the old corner house there came the | their hearts—and that note was a sob. 
which comes between us and freedom of con- | news that the singer was resting awhile after| It was all over. The race had been too severe, 
science. her long, long list of triumphs; then that the | the struggle had been too sharp. She had pressed 
rest was to be prolonged; and then came no/on too greedily, she had grasped too eagerly. 
news at all for many, many weeks. But one | She had indeed drunk wildly, deeply of the cup 
day there came glad tidings that she was coming | of success, but the draught had been terribly 
home to her own land at last ! short. This was the price of the triumphs, this 

Aud who more welcome in a prosperous land | was the reason of the long rest, this was the 
than one who can make music for the mul-| cause of the home-coming. She knew that her 
titude ? song had gone from her, and she was realising 

But Angell Gray, with her old capriciousness, | the immensity of her loss. 
vowed that the first song of all should be sung| “It will come back,” she cried to herself in 
in the little city, and then —she would see. So | her anguish; “it will come back suddenly and 
the little city bowed before her condescension | completely as it went, when I try to sing again— 
and cavilled not at the price at which she | with the shock of my next performance.” “ Tell 
valued her power, although that price was | me,” she had implored her physician, “ will it not 
high. come back suddenly again, when I stand before 

“She has won the fame and the admira-|the crowd of listeners, when the lights are 
tion,” thought Roger Swan, “she is still win-| blazing, and the jewels glittering, and the piano 
ning the fortune ;” but he thought it without | tempting it with alluring chords? ‘Tell me, will 
bitterness. it not come back to me then?” 

So Angell Gray returned to the old corner| “That is its only chance, but I think not,” he 
house, and for two whole days allowed herself | had replied. 
no admiration but that of her father. But far} Soshe had waited till she had reached the 
beyond the little city had spread the news of | little city, till sho was at home with those who 
her coming, and on the third night there was a} loved her. ‘Then she had tried—then she had 
sea of eager, welcoming faces in the great hall | failed. 
to greet her. Boy lovers grown manly; old} At the corner house that same night the singer 
beaux grown more boyish; sober spinsters ; | lay on a sofa and sobbed unrestrainedly ; and the 
pompous matrons, lovers of music, and beings | ill-tempered lover with the discontented heart 
with no knowledge of tunefulness—all assembled | knelt beside her and strove to soothe her grief. 
to see and hear the girl who had once quickened | The task was tremendous, and the end seemed . 
their pulses with pleasure or disapproval. And | hopeless, for the voice of the singer had seemed 
Roger Swan sat there amongst them, and his eyes | the very mainspring of her life, and the man's 
were bright and strained as the eyes of one who | heart ached and throbbed with the measure of 
has run a long race. his great and pitiful love. 

At last she stood before them; and with an| At length the sight of her wild anguish 
inconsistency almost womanish Roger Swan| maddened him, and he struck conventionality 
closed his eyes while the building rang and|and the three years’ strangeness from his way, 
echoed with the mad torrent of proud applause. | and he caught her to him and laid her head upon 
In a moment he raised his lids again, and then | his breast. 
he started forward in amazement as he looked| And in that moment the shell of tho singer's 
upon the woman on the platform, for it seemed | great vanity dropped from her, she felt the 
that she had in truth grasped the rainbow of | weakness of her own humanity, and the wild 
which she had babbled, verily she had closed her | yearning for strong human comfort, and she 
hands upon it, and had laid it all glittering in its | raised her white arms beseechingly and clasped 
exquisite perfection round about her throat;| them round about her lover's neck. Then was 
three bars of dazzling colour, red, and blue, and | the man’s heart filled with a great contentment, 
green, flashing, sparkling, scintillating with | and the wearincss of his waiting was wiped from 
every movement as she bowed and smiled upon|his memory. But with that oembraco the 
her worshippers. There she stood before them, | diamonds were loosened, and fell with a many- 
at last, a lovely woman in a pure white robe, her | coloured flash of dazzling brilliance from the 
lips parted in a pleasing smile, and a flush upon | singer’s neck and lay all glittering upon the floor; 
her cheeks; but there was that in her eyes | and then, all suddenly, it seemed that her grief 
which struck cold upon the heart of Roger Swan | fell from her also, and she lifted her head and 
as he gazed at her. smiled into her lover's face. 

And when the storm of welcomo had died| ‘My rainbow,” she whispered, and there were 
away Angell Gray lifted up her voice and sang. | sobs yet remaining in her voice—‘‘ my Kame, my 
And then the man who loved her realised her | Admiration, my Ambition.” 
fate. “ In a rainbow,” he answered tenderly, “ there 

She had won fame, she had won admiration, | may be a fourth bar of loveliness, more desirable 
she had won fortune; she had come back to him | than all the rest.” 
with the wonderful rainbow of jewels glittering} ‘‘ But rainbow bars do not last,” she mar- 
round about her neck; she had realised her|mured sadly, “they melt into nothingness and 
ambition ; but with the effort she had slain her | leavo only despair.” 
power. Beauty! Fame! Admiration! Wealth !— | “Tho fourth bar is more lasting,” he declared, 
but no voice ! as he lifted the diamonds and held the lovely 

So the singer returned unto her own people. | bare of light towards her, “its bow is of pure 

She did her best. Jor many, many wecks she | gold, stretching from heaven to the world below, 
had known what had happened to her ; the wild | and it bathes the whole land in its glory, and 
sorrow was already growing terribly familiar; and | leaves its touch on everything —— 
she sang on. But she could feel in her veins the' She looked up at him half-smiling and all 
chill of the amazement of the multitude, it | curious. 
paralysed her very pulses and drained the blood} ‘“—— and the name of tho fourth bar is 
from out her cheeks ; the shudder of her despair | Love.” 
fell upon her listeners, stiffening their smiling! And he smiled back into her eyes, for that bar 
faces and straightening their lips. They meant | of rare gold had now touched the heart of the 
no cruelty, but they had had no rehearsal for | sinver as well as of the man. 
such a scene as this, and acting was not innate —_—— 
and he failed, and he succeeded, according to| with them. So they sat: and gazed in well-bred 
his deserts, more or less; but the love in his | wonder, and Roger Swan ground his heel into 
heart did not lessen, for it happened to be of | the crimson carpet with the strength of his great 


A FUTURE FOR RUSSIA. 

“Can you tell me anything of the movement, 
more especially amongst the women in Russia ? ” 

“Tt is truly wonderful—I mean outside the 
Stundists’ ranks. Young girls of noble family 
will live amongst the peasants, or work in 
factories, or go through the most awful priva- 
tions for the sake of political and social propa- 
ganda. I repeat, I am not one of them, but I 
do recognise that even amongst those who 
call themselves Freethinkers there is a life of 
self sacrifice full of the spirit of Christ. Yes, 
there is a great future for Russia. We are but 
young in the life of nations. You are wrong in 
thinking Count Tolstoi is a Stundist. I see 
some of your papers say so, He is a very good 
man, and is doing much for the people, but he 
does not accept what we hold to be the simple 
teachings of the Gospel, although indeed his life 
is that of a real Christian.” 

Nothing throughout this conversation had so 

much impressed me as the generous tolerance of 
the member of a sect we are only too apt to 
regard as narrow and exclusive. In spite of 
suffering and privation, not one harsh word or 
complaint passed mademoiselle’s lips. In part- 
ing I said, “ It is of course,useless to ask for your 
photograph, as you withhold your name.” But to 
my pleased surprise this form of secrecy was 
not n . 
“No,” said the girl—and in this view she is 
confirmed by so high an authority as M. Step- 
niak—“ there is no need to suppress anything but 
the name, for our police are so ill-educated that 
it is very rarely they recognise anyone through 
photography. Even if my photograph penetrates 
into Russia I should have no fear.” 

“But how can we help you?” I said, as we 
took farewell. 

“You can, through Mr, A. J. Arnold, Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam Street, 
Strand, or the Editor of the Christian, 12, 
Paternoster Buildings, E.C., assist with funds for 
the free distribution of Christian literature 
throughout Russia ; as secrecy is imperative, our 
methods are necessarily very costly.” 


THE FOURTH BAR OF THE 
RAINBOW. 


By Linian QUILLER Coucu. 
PART II, 


THEN three years passed away, and the little 
city flourished on in spite of the twinge at its 
heart; and the youthful gentlemen also passed 
away into other parts of the land, and they also 
flourished in spite of the twinge at their hearts. 
And, as might have been guessed, it was only 
Roger Swan’s great discontented heart which 
bore a mark of the wrench. He often came 
back to the little city, and called at the corner 
house ; professedly the assizes brought him to 
that part of the world. But in truth the talks 
with Angell Gray’s father, and the extracts 
from her frivolous letters, were more to him than 
the fate of criminals, for to the bald newspaper 
pictures of the singer's triumphs as she went 
from land to land, he could then add the colour- 
ing of her own descriptions—of the enthusiastic 
adoration of Vienna, of the thunderous applause 
of Berlin, of the wild delight of Rome. 

This all meant pain to Roger Swan, but he 
preferred to hurt himself; it was better than 
Ignorance. For three whole years he worked, 


If thou art wise thou knowest thine own 
ignorance, and thou art ignorant if thou knowest 
not thyself.— Luther. 
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when I looked he wur that black in the face, I 
wur scared to death. I caught him up and ran 
to doctor, but no sooner ’ad he stripped ‘im, than 
he jist ’anded ‘im back and said, ‘ Yer baby’s dead.’ 
O, my baby, my baby ! ” and the rest of the recital 
was lost in tears. By this time the curious 
neighbours were departing one by one, and sud- 
denly after a pause, during which the girl, refusing 
all sympathy, had hidden her face on the front 
door, she turned to me and said, “I can’t abide 
’er, the drink’s in ’er; I can’t go up, oh, oh!” 
Here another burst of grief, “The doctor's taken 
’is little shift and burned it, there's nowt round 
‘im but the shawl, and I can’t let ’im go to the 
grave naked.” 

“Come along,” said the Wanderer, “show me 
where they sell these things.” 

With a quick, grateful glance, and a “ Good 
luck to yer, missus,” she was up the stairs and 
down again in a trice, having donned hat and 
jacket. Then as we walked to the little cheap 
shop of her choice, and selected a tiny shroud, 
she told me all her story. It is just the story 
which every street and alley of London can tell. 
A hard-working girl, she had married at 
sixteen a boy husband of the same age, @ 
smith by trade, with fifteen shillings a week 
when in work. Of this magnificent income 
a shilling was given weekly to his drunken 
mother, three shillings went for the room, 
and out of the remaining eleven they pro- 
posed to provide for their family needs. At 
seventeen the young couple were parents, at 
nineteen they laid their first-born in the grave, 
and within a few weeks, on the eve of Christmas, 
a second little life came shivering into the cold 
world, to pass out of it again with the first 
breath of spring. 

“T’ve been a good mother, that I ’ave, for see 
how well-fed he wur ; it’s my worry that’skilled ’em 
both, I’ve been that anxious to get food enough 
for’m and me. Doctor said as I'd killed t’other 
one wi’ worry. And I'd very near gone out to 
look for work this very mornin’. O, my baby, 
I'd never ’ave forgiven myself if I ’ad. How I 
wish I’d niver married—oh dear me !” 

On returning, the poor little mother kept 
calling out to her friends and neighbours as we 
passed along the back streets, “ My baby’s dead, 
my baby’s dead!” and every look of surprise or 
kind word seemed to act as a balm to her stricken 
soul. 

As we neared No. 23, in her miserable street, 
she pressed my hand confidingly and said, “ Now 
T'll make ‘im that nice, I'll lay ’im out; you'll 
promise to come and see ‘im? ” «T promise,” 
said the Wanderer. 

IN THE SUBURB, 

where people live in roomy comfort, with nurseries 
for the children, and pleasant gardens and fields in 
which they may roam, a practical mother of 
healthy boys observed, “ Just like these ignorant 
women! Why ever did she not put the child into 
a warm bath and so save his life ? What madness 
to run with him to the doctor! The very worst 
thing she could have done.” 

A warm bath, indeed! Next day I mounted 
the filthy stair of the eight-roomed house, in 
which eight families, from cellar to attic, live and 
breathe, in which babes are born and die, where 
weary mothers make a daily fight with death, 
and worn-out fathers return after their long 
hours of toil. A warm bath, indeed! In a room 
not nine feet square, with the bed monopolising 
well nigh half the space, I found the now sober 
grandmother, the young mother, and two friends. 
On a little table drawn up by the bed-side, baby 
lay in his white robes, calm and stately, only 
waiting for a tiny white wroath to crown him, 
All was peaceful, oven the rough voices were 
hushed before the mysterious majesty of death. 

The narrow room, holding but bed and table 
a chest of drawers, and crockery shelf, was sweet. 
and clean. The window was open, and all had 


been done that human ingenuity could devise 
to convert that mean place into a presence 
chamber for the beloved dead. And here for four 
whole days and nights father and mother would 
LIVE AND SLEEP WITH THEIR DEAD CHILD 
until the Saturday half holiday would enable 
attendance at the funeral without a deduction 
from the weekly wage. 
“ But this is very unhealthy for you,” said the 
Wanderer. 
“ We know it’s bad, but what can we do ? it’s 
always so when folks die. Besides,” added the 
young mother, “it costs two pounds twelve and 
six just to get ‘im put away decent in that there 
little blue coffin, and no extras either. I've 
still to go round and get a few shillin’ together.” 
Poor little man! He had not cost his parents 
that in all his short four months, but directly 
baby vanishes, officialdom, and ground rents, and 
burial fees conspire to render his tiny remains 
the most costly of relics, ‘ No, he’s not insured ; 
who'd ’ave thought the darlin’ little kid would go 
like that ? O, dear, but he shall be buried decent ; 
and directly he’s gone I don’t care how I work 
to get the money to pay for the poor dear. O 
my baby, my baby, who'd ever think that he'd 
be took !” 


DR. PARKER AT THE CITY 
TEMPLE. 


On Sunday last Dr. Parker celebrated the 
coming of age of the City Temple—a new build- 
ing that in May, 1874, rose from the foundations 
of the old Poultry Chapel, Holborn. The sermon 
on Sunday morning was from Jeremiah xxiv. 6, 
“ For I will set Mine eyes upon them for good, 
and I will bring them again to this land; and I 
will build them, and not pull them down; and I 
will plant them, and not pluck them up.” We 
have not to look forward to the fulfilment of that 
prophecy, said Dr. Parker. We can look back upon 
its fulfilment, and the morrow is oppressed by no 
sullen fears. Memory with God is prophecy ful- 
filled. Let us, then, trust and rejoice. It was 
always dangerous to prophesy about some people, 
and often better to be silent than talkative over 
policies and prospects. When he came there 
twenty-one years ago, there were some people who 
offered to con- dole with him about building in 
that Holborn pit, but they had lived to say, “ Ah, 
that was the place!” and now forsooth called 
it a“ royal thoroughfare.” Let them “ put things 
together,” regardless of the critics. 
THE BUILDER. 

Jesus came to build. Any beast could crush 
a flower, but the whole company of heaven could 
not restore it. For such a task there was no 
sufficient surgery. He that buildeth all things 
is God. God marks out every man’s way, and, left 
in the hands of God, if he trust Him, man will 
find his way to heaven at the last. How can it 
be otherwise? It can be otherwise by our own 
meddling. If we insist upon pulling up the 
plant by the root to see how it is growing—which 
is not sound gardening—our meddlesomeness 
will result in disaster. Not your clever, but 
your slow, bovine man is frequently the man who 
rises equal to his possibilities; the man who 
makes his calculations without God hazards his 
own destiny. For there is alying spirit in man, 
the spirit that tells you how much cleverer you 
are than your neighbours, the spirit that leads 
to false self-reliance. Nothing is done by human 
ambition; all is done by God's providence. 
“Don’t force your destiny.” There is no telling 
what you may do. He (Dr. Parker) had been 
tempted by many persons to quit that pulpit. 
He did not know what they would have him 
become; but he had learned never to give up the 
chair one is sitting on till one is sure there is 
another to sit down upon. Artists, painters. 
authors, poets, had often been so tempted ; it 1s 
wisdom to wait upon the providence of God. 


AN EVERYDAY TRAGEDY. 


BY THE WANDERER. 


Ir was still Easter week, but I had already left 
the moors and the hills, the delicate green of the 
larch woods, and the broad fields, golden with 
daffodils, far behind. 

Once more I was in London, and with thoughts 
still lingering on sweet country scenes, and a 
heart gladdened by the brilliant sunshine, I was 
walking down a quiet side street, when, like a 
thunderbolt out of the blue, the grim realities of 
life suddenly forced themselves upon me. 

Outside a high red-brick building, which pro- 
claimed itself a dispensary for the poor of the 
district, a little group of weary-looking patients 
were standing. Nothing very remarkable in 
this—I should scarcely have looked a second 
time—but in crossing the road I noticed the 
women speaking in half whispers and casting 
sympathetic glances after the retreating figure 
of a young girl as she disappeared around the 
adjacent corner. 

The girl was running so quickly that there was 
no time to lose. A few steps further, and I was 
in one of those horrible, crowded slums still 
existing under the shadow of modern mansions, 
and within a few hundred yards of Hyde Park. 
The pavements were swarming with ragged, 
hungry-looking little ones, and in every door- 
way unkempt, unwashed women were standing, 
chatting with their neighbours. Ihad only seen 
the girl’s back for a moment ; tu trace her in the 
midst of this crowd seemed well-nigh impossible. 

“Where is the young woman who ran past 
here a moment ago?” I hastily enquired of a girl 
who was looking down into an area, “I hear 
she is in trouble about a baby.” 

“That’s me,” was the reply, and to my sur- 
prise, on turning round, the speaker looked up 
at me with a face filled with that stunned, horror- 
stricken anguish which knows not tears. 


THE DEAD BABY WRAPPED IN A SHAWL. 

“It’s me, I tell you,” went on the girl, “it’s 
my baby. Here he is,” and, unfolding her 
shawl, she revealed the waxen features of her 
baby, cold in death, with eyes tight closed, and 
an expression of serenity, lending almost a super- 
human dignity to his little face. ; 

“No, you mustn’t,” cried the girl as I moved 
the shawl further aside and took hold of one of 
the little hands; and, snatching her precious 
burden away, she turned her back upon me and 
ran up the steps into a neighbouring house. I 
followed, but was detained in the passage by a 
woman with a very ominous-looking black eye; 
and meantime the girl sped on and up the creaky 
wooden stairs toa room above. Fearing to in- 
trude, I remained below, while other women 
swarmed in. 

“ What’s up now?” cried a rough voice, and 
an elderly Irish woman pushed her way in, evi- 
dently the worse for drink. 

“ Her baby’s dead! ” came a chorus of voices. 

“GOOD RIDDANCE ” 

was the brutal reply as the woman reeled up the 
stairs. But ina minute or two she was back, 
howling with grief, sobered by the sight of her 
little grandson’s dead face. The girl-mother 
could bear it no longer. She had deposited her 
little darling on the bed, and rushing away from 
the drunken, screaming crowd, she took refuge 
in the passage. There it was she scemed to 
recognise the Wanderer, and when I laid my hand 
gently on her shoulder and said, “ You poor 
dear, tell me all about it,” nature happily came 
to her relief, and all her pent-up anguish found 
vent in a great burst of bitter tears. 

“‘ He’s the second as I’ve buried, and ‘im just 
as fresh as a flower—the pretty dear, only this 
mornin’. l've allers nursed him mysen, and it 
were just ten minutes afore that he’d ‘ad the 
breast, when I ’eard ’im give a gurgle like, and 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION, 


LONDON, 1895, 


WILL BE FOLLOWED BY A 


SPECIAL TEMPERANCE SESSION 


OF THE 


GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 1895. 


Amongst the Speakers at the Grindelwald Conference will be 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Miss WILLARD, Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER; 


Miss AGNES E, SLACK, Miss HALLIE Q. BROWN, 
and others. tna 


The following will be the Travelling Arrangements: 
Tour i.—Leaving London Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 
Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, Brunig, Lucerne, and Paris.—The sum of ten 


guineas covers seven days’ first-class hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, and three days at Lucerne, meals on the outward 
journey, and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais, returning through Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour ll.—_Leaving London, Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 
Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, the Gemmi, Zermatt, the Rhone Valley, and 


Paris.—-The sum of ten guineas covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward Journey, 
and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais through Berne to Grindelwald, and thence to Interlaken and Spiez for 
the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt and down the Rhone Valley, through Neuchatel and Paris, returning at any time 
within forty-five days. 


Tour lll._Leaving London, Wednesday, June 26th. 
Dover, Ostend, Basle, Berne, Grindelwald, Basle, and the Rhine.—The sum of ten guineas 


covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward journey, and a second-class return ticket by 
Dover and Ostend, returning down the Rhine from Mayence to Cologne, and thence through Brussels at any time within 
forty-five days. 


Tour IV.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris (outward journey broken here), Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, 
Grindelwald, and Lucerne.—The sum of ten guineas includes a day in Paris and meals on the outward journey, 
seven days at Grindelwald, a day at Lucerne, and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne, returning through 
Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour V.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris, Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, Grindelwald, Gemmi, 
Zermatt, Rhone Valley, and Geneva.—The sum of £11 5s. covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindel- 
wald, a full day’s hotel accommodation and one dinner on the outward journey at Paris, and table d’hote luncheon at Berne, 
and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne through Paris to Grindelwald, thence to Interlaken and Spiez 
for the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt, down the Rhone Valley to Geneva, and thence to Paris, returning any time 
within forty-five days. 
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It is hoped to arrange a BALTIC CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF RUROPE—CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, and ST. PETERS- 
BURG, with a visit to GOTHENBURG, in connection with the Presentation of 
the Polyglot Petition to the Northern Governments. , 

It is also hoped to organise a THIRTY GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE TO NAPLES, JAFFA, ALEXANDRIA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS. 

Full details of these Tours and Cruises on application to the SECRETARY, 
5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 
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Concerning Women. 
The committee of the New Vagubonds’ Club 


must be brave men. What a task is before 
them, and how many committee meetings will 
they hold before this momentous question is 
decided ; for, in truth, it is a momentous ques- 
tion! It has been resolved to invite the six 
leading lady writers of the day to the dinner of 
the New Vagabonds on the 6th June. Methinks 
we hear the voice of the president in solemn 
tones urging the Committee to come to their 
decision, with wisdom and tact. Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum. With eager interest shall we await 
the decision ; but, whoever the guests may be, 
the dinner is likely to be a gathering of “ all the 
talents,” for all Vagabonds will be allowed to take 
guests of the other sex as well as of their own. 
+ # # 

Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, the grand- 
daughter of the distinguished Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, has recently published a weird sketch in 
a hoon ara which is said to more resemble her 
atne.’3 style than the work of either of 

athaniel Hawthorne’s own children. Miss 
Hawthorne is the eldest daughter of ‘‘ that dear 
little boy,” Julian, of whom Sophia Hawthorne 
wrote so lovingly to her mother. “She is a 
ry bright faced girl,” says the Weekly Sun, 
“with nothing of the mystic, nor even of the 
literary, in her appearance, which is that of a 
bright, vivacious, rather athletic young woman, 
whose rosy cheeks are browned by much expo- 
sure to the sun, and who is an adept with the 
oar, the sail, or the tennis-racquet? She has 
been a second mother to all those other children 
of whom her father once said that they made 
his home when they were little, ‘The House of 
Seven Gabbles.’” 

* & & 

The students of Bedford College, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of the Principal, Miss 
Penrose, were presented to the Chancellor of the 
London University by Mrs. James Bryce, a 
member of the College Council. Six students 
received the M.A. degree, two the B.Sc., one 
the B.A.—an excellent record for one academical 
year. There are few things more noteworthy in 
women’s colleges than the large percentage of 
those who mean work, and who achieve success. 
On the following day, the College was‘at home 
to its numerous friends and wellwishers, the 
gathering being large and enjoyable. It was a 
good and pleasant thing, becoming well, to see so 
many women in cap and gown, the outward and 
visible sign of powers and capacities; Miss Dawes, 
the first woman doctor of literature, being 
pleasantly conspicuous in gorgeous scarlet rai- 
ment. The laboratories, |the finest in England 
devoted to the sole use of women, were thrown 
open, delicate and interesting experiments being 
shown to visitors. 

* * * 


A large and representative meeting of ladies 
was held at Victoria House, Liverpool, to dis- 
cuss the Midwives Registration Bill, now before 
the House of Lords. Mrs. Brocklebank, Mrs. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Heywood Bright, Mrs. Stewart 
Brown, of Allerton, Mrs. Allan H. Bright, Mrs. 
Forwood, Mrs. Haddock, Mrs. Cope, of Dove 
Park, Mrs. Waters, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Rath- 
bone, Miss Finne were present, among others. 
Addresses were given by Mrs. H. Percy Boul- 
nois, Mrs. Hayward, Campbell, Holland, and 
Alexander, Dr. Carter presiding. At the close 
of the discussion it was unanimously resolved 
that “This meeting fully agreeing with the 
General Medical Council that the absence of 
public provision for the supervision of midwives 
is productive of a large amount of grave suffer- 
ing and fatal disease among the poorer classes, 
agree to form a branch of the London Associa- 
tion for the Compulsory Registration of Mid- 
wives.” A vote of thanks to Dr. Carter for pre- 
siding, and to the speakers, closed the proceed- 
ings. 

e+e # 

The presentation day at London University 
was of exceptional interest, owing to the 
fact that this was the first occasion in the 
hiatory of the University in which a lady gradu- 
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Elizabeth E. S. Dawes, who is well known to those 
connected with the University for having passed 
the various examinations which had led up to 
this degree, in a most satisfactory and brilliant 
manner. Miss Dawes has for some time studied 
the connection between ancient and modern 
Greek, and her thesis for the doctor’s de was 
a long and learned dissertation on the ‘! Pronun- 
ciation of the Greek Aspirates.” Her sister was 
the first woman to take the M.A. of London. 
Miss Dawes was warmly cheered on Lar pre- 
sented to the Chancellor (Lord Herschell) b 
Dr. Weymouth, sen., the first man who ever too 
the degree. oo, 
* 


That new womanhood has its obligations as 
well as its rights is a dictum that is frequentl 
being dinned into us, and since men are all 
called upon to serve their turn in the defence of 
their country, the women should be placed on 
the same footing. A strange attempt to equalise 
matters in this direction has been made by an 
honourable member who has a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies. This gentleman is about 
to bring forward a Bill to the effect that every 
young woman, on attaining the age of twenty 
should be compelled to draw lots at the local 
Mairie like any other recruit. If a girl is so 
unlucky as to draw a number designating her as 
a recruit, and if she be found physically fit for 
the duties required of her, she will be drafted 
into the hospital service, or told off to serve ina 
military, postal, or telegraph department ; for it 
is not suggested that the women should actually 
join the ranks, ett | a rifle, and do sentry duty, 
but that they should be trained to do service in 
the various departments. If this were made 
law, a large numberof young fellows who are now 
engaged in these various departments could be 
restored to the ranks as active soldiers. The 
promoter of this Bill, who is supposed to be a 
conspicuous champion of women’s rights and an 
enthusiastic supporter of female suffrage, chooses 
a somewhat curious method in his attempt to 
“ equalise” matters. Any Bill for this purpose 
has a very slender chance of passing through the 
French or any other Legislature. Women—old 
and new—have had to accept their obligations 
nolens volens. Dame Nature has settled that, 
should anything so very unforeseen happen 
as the passing of this Bill, it is obvious on which 
side the balance would lie. 

xe OF 


Apropos of the anti-Revolution Bill which has 
just been rejected in the Reichstag, Bismarck 
says, ‘‘I believe that female sympathy with our 
political institutions is a much stronger bulwark 
against Social Democracy than our Revolution 
Bill would have been if it had been passed, and 
that the results of our elections would be more 
national and more satisfactory if they were more 
under female influence than now.” This is 
‘‘The Man of Blood and Iron” in a new light. 


* & 


There is a new candidate for the post of Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. Philoméne Chatelain 
is a woman anda native of Pas-de-Calais, the 
department in which Calais and Boulogne are 
situated. Under her rule, says Madame or 
Mademoiselle Chatelain, “every one is to 
have work at the old rates, or else rentes, 7.e., a 
pension, whichever he or she pleases.” We wait 
with impatience ! 

* # 

The appointment of Miss Jessie Gray by the 
Islington Vestry as Sanitary Inspector of the 
women’s workshops under their control, is likely 
to prove a very popular appointment. Miss 
Gray was a trained nurse before she turned her 
attention more particularly to sanitation. She 
holdsthe diploma of the National Health Society, 
and will be able to turn her knowledge to good 
account amongst the crowded workshops in the 
Islington district. The Vestry has fixed the 
lady inspector’s yearly salary at £150, which is 
nearly equivalent to that of a male inspector. 
But why zearly? If she does the same work 
should she not be paid at the same rates?! 


* + 


It was a goodly gathering at College Hall, 
Byng Place, on Saturday last, when the students 


ate had received the high degree of doctor of 
literature. The recipient of the degree was Miss 


admire the 
late Christina Rossetti, that a memorial should 
be erected in Christ Church, Woburn Square, 
where she worshipped during nearly twenty 
years. The form of the memorial has not yet 
been decided, but this will be determined by a 
committee when the amount of subscriptions has 
been approximately ascertained. Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti, her only surviving brother, 
will be consulted as to the inscription. Sub- 
scriptions may be paid to the ‘Rossetti Memorial 
Account,” in the Bank of England, Threadneedle 
Street, or to J. J. Glendenning Nash, Incumbent 
of Christ Church, at 92, Gower Street, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 
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were “ At Home.” In the absence of Miss Grove 
(sister of Sir George Grove, of the Royal College 
of Music), who unhappily was away ill, the 
guests were received by Miss Morrison, the vice- 
principal. The floral decorations at College 
Hall on these occasions are always a great 
feature, and the chief reception room on Satur- 
day looked charming with its masses of white 
flowera and green foliage, lilies of all kinds, 
white lilac and tulips, while the floral decorations 
of the library were confined to yellow and blue. 
All the students’ rooms too were thrown open, 
and when not listening to the music, the visitors 
were able to walk about and see the students in 
their own dens. Among the guests were the 
Professors of University College, the lecturing 
staff of the London School of Medicine for 
Women, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Austin Dobson, 
Mrs. W. 8S. Caine, Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


* * & 


The Bronté Museum was opened at Haworth 
on Saturday afternoon last. Sir Wemyss Reid, 


who was to have inaugurated the ceremony, was 
prevented by illness, but he sent an address in 
which he said “ they owed the Brontés an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude. The lamp of Charlotte's 
genius burned with a radiancy, but brighter and 


clearer still was the lamp of her soul—the lamp 


which made visible to us her love, her faith, her 
courage, her courtesy, her unswerving persistence 
in well-doing. The heroic example of the sisters 
would remain an inspiration aa 
ment for ever.” 


an encourage- 
* & & 


It has now been suggested by many who 
ty and revere the memory of the 


* & & 


Miss Abraham, a factory inspector, has been on 


the war-path in Dublin. Last week she had four 


prosecutions for employing young girls for over 
five hours without an interval of half an hour for 
meals, as prescribed in the Act. In every case 
fines were imposed. 

+ * 

If Miss Abraham has been busy in Dublin, 
Miss Deane has been not less so in Bristol, for 
last week she had two prosecutions under the 
Workshop and Factory Acts, and in each case a 
fine of 20s. and costs was imposed. 


* & & 


A Conference was held under the auspices of 
the Women’s Industrial Council, at Cleveland 
Hall, Cleveland Street, to consider the attitude 
which should be taken by the promoters of girls’ 
clubs, with reference to the industrial interests 
of working girls. The chair was taken by Mrs. 
Hugh Price Hughes. Sister Mary, of the West 
London Mission, said that she had been leader 
of a girls’ club for six years. She believed they 
ought to help the girls on every question, and 
especially in their industrial interests, while 
Mrs. Amie Hicks thought that girls’ clubs should 
become their labour guilds, where they could 
combine for the study, not only of their own 
interests, but of those with whom they were 
working. An American lady, Miss Edith Howes, 
of Boston, said that in America they had found 
it far better to keep the club and the trade union 
separate ; but the club, by teaching the girls self- 
control and self-sacrifice, and the principles 
necessary for the success of a trades union, had 
fitted them for organisation or for any other of 
their political duties. It was best to have women 
of varied interests in each club, not those who 
were all leading the same lives. At the close of 
the meeting a resolution was unanimously carried, 
pledging the meeting to do its utmost to instruct 
the members of girls’ club in all social and in- 
dustrial questions, 
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THE WELCOME CHILD. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 
(Reprinted by request, from the “ Arena.”) 

I suppose that to all connected with reform 
movements the consciousness comes with over- 
whelming force that we attack too late the evils 
we desire to remedy. The set of brain is fixed, 
the trend of the life bent one way ; and in vain 
we endeavour to retrace the lines drawn by the 
centuries. Questions dealing with the best 
interests of the race with which the ancients 
were familar have been overlooked in our modern 
life. Nothing is more startling than to find the 
more modern theories standing out grim and 
stern from classic pages—milestones that measure 
their civilisation and our stagnation. 

Coming down to later times, it is interesting 
to recall the arguments of those who oppose the 
woman movement of our day on the ground that 
it will unfit the sex for its special duty, and then 
to realise what was the attitude taken by women 
and approved by men not a hundred years ago. 
For we read in the fiction of that period (and it 
is a true portraiture of the social life) of women 
being bled in order to look delicate. In a volume 
of “ Advice to Ladies” the author says, ‘“ They 
must not seem robust, as that will diminish their 
attractiveness to men, who prefer the weak, frail 
women!” Maria Edgeworth’s stories are full of 
allusions to the thin shoes in which in summer 
and winter women were wont to walk; other 
writers allude tothe damp dresses that were 
worn inorder to obtain the lines and folds that 
were to suit the classic garb of the First Empire. 
To these follies we are undoubtedly indebted for 
the seeds of that lung disease which has held in 
its clutches victims innumerable in England and 
America. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 

Only lately has the pendulum swung back, 
and it is perhaps the dawning of socialistic and 
therefore truly Christian principles that has 
brought with it the renewed consciousness that 
every man and woman lives not an individual 
life but one that makes for the upbuilding or 
the destruction of the race itself. -Slowly but 
surely the realisation of this truth has brought 
us to understand that the study of child life in 
all its aspects is vital to the welfare of the 
world. 

There is no question to-day as to the impor- 
tance of heredity. The light of science has 
revealed to us the depths and heights of this 
question. Frances Power Cobbe, one of the 
truest friends that woman has had in this 
century, commences her intensely interesting 
autobiography with the sentence, “/ was well 
born.” Nothing would be more significant than 
this avowal. She does not make it in any con- 
ventional, but in the truest scientific sense: I 
was born under propitious, happy, right circum- 
stances. It is the keynote to her joyous life— 
a life which she sums up by saying, “To me it 
has been so well worth living, I would gladly 
live it over again.” 


ORIGINAL SIN. 


If I were asked by the devotees of older 
creeds to state what I mean, or rather what I 
think they mean, by original sin, I should say: 
The unwelcome child is its completest defini- 
tion. I believe original sin began there; for 
how many blighted, blasted, bewildered lives 
may this not account? And the millennium 
will set in when every child is welcome. Let us 
remember the number of children that are at 
this moment awakening into this world whose 
mothers greet them with a sigh, and hold out 
their arms to take them with a sob instead of a 
kiss, wishing that the little baby face turned up 
to theirs had never seen the light; yet they 
crowd in, these little unwelcome strangers, upon 


the weary workers of the world, the women who 
bend over their tasks until they lie down under 
the great agony of maternity, and know that, 
when it is over, weak and wan they must take 
up their labour again with another mouth to 
feed and less strength to gain the wherewithal. 
Through those dreary months before the tinal 


tragedy, that child has been environed with the 


consciousness that it was not wanted ; gloomy 
anticipation has robbed the little one of joy and 
hope, and sv once more a being comes into 
existence with a life blighted, a nature narrowed 
and cramped, affections chilled, before it has 
seen the sun in the heavens or drawn the breath 


of life. And this happens not only in the 


garret and cellar, but in homes of opulence and 
ease. The unwritten tragedy of woman’s life is 


there. 
THE CORNER-STONE, 
It is all told in the fact that byoursinful, short- 


sighted ignorance we have trained man to be- 


lieve that he dominates woman. We have per- 


verted passages in the Bible, and built up a creed 


as far from the laws of God as the poles are 


asunder. Economic independence, social and poli- 


tical independence, are of vast import to women ; 
but there is a deeper lesson and a harder one to 


teach—the personal independence of woman ; 


and only when both man and woman have 
learned that the most sacred of all functions 
given to woman must be exercised by her free 
will alone, can children be born into the world 
who have in them the joyous desire to live, who 
claim that sweetest privilege of childhood, the 
certainty that they can expand in the sunshine 
of the love which is their due. Whoever doubts 
this has only to study the laws of God written 
in the life of the animal world, and he will find 
that the whole creation in a natural state is 
founded on the principle of the mother’s right 
to choose when she will become a mother. This 
is the chief corner-stone of that holy temple we 
are to build—our character. 

We trace the prenatal influence in a thousand 
ways ; indeed, 1 believe it would be impossible 
to examine any marked or developed character- 
istic without finding some solution for it in the 
laws that govern such influence. Nothing is 
more striking than to study the history of our 
prominent men. There is a tongue in America 
that is gifted with a greater power of prose 
poetry than perhaps any other in our day ; none 
speaks in a more beautiful rhythm; and al- 
though the matter of its discourse is to us often 
painful, many of us believe that some of its work 
has possibly been beneficial in awakening men 
and women from the deadening influence of tbe 
men-made creeds which have so often taken the 
place of the gospel teaching of true brother- 
hood. But all will agree that the despairing 
materialism of this great orator, that deliberate 
crushing of the winged spirit in man that 
naturally ascends to things unseen as the sparks 
fly upward, that absolute want of the skyey 
nature that turns to God because there alone it 
finds an echo for the divine in its own heart, is 
one of the great losses of the century. 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCES. 

It will be of interest to know the following 
facts, which are from the lips of the man himself 
to aconfidential friend. He said that his mother, 
who was most impressionable, recoiled from the 
Calvinistic doctrines taught by his father, who 
was a minister, and during the prenatal period 
of his life his mother went on a visit to the 
home of a relative where she found the writings 
of Voltaire. She had never read infidel literature, 
but her mind was naturally given to doubt. In 
her present nervous state the books had a 
fascination for her and she read them with 
intense interest. When the boy was born he 
had a fine poetic nature and one to which 
restraint was odious, and as he developed he was 


from the first a pronounced unbeliever in the 
divine revelation. 
that when a cousin of this same gifted man, who 
is a woman of rare intellect and a philanthropist, 
told him some years ago of her Christian faith 
which, though deep and strong, was free from 
Calvinism and extreme doctrinal views, he said, 
while the tears coursed down his cheeks, “I 
would give all I have, cousin, if I could believe 
as you do, but I can not.” 
incidents it is apparent that heredity had a 
decided influence on the career of the man whose 


It is also of interest to learn, 


From these two 


writings have done more than any other author 


of his time to unsettle the faith of the people of 
this country in the eternal verities. 


Dr. Norman Kerr has clearly demonstrated 


the heredity of inebriety as an established physio- 
logical axiom, and to everyone who has studied 
the subject this fact has probably come home 


with terrible emphasis, I remember on one 


occasion the nurse who had charge of a child, 


one of whose parents had died of alcoholism, tell- 


ing me that when the little boy was but three 


years old she had the greatest difficulty in re- 
straining him from rtealing down to the dinner 
table not only in the dining-room, but in the 
servants’ apartment, to drain every glass in order 
to get a few drops of the drug for which he had 
inherited so strong a craving. And this is but 
an example among the many that have come 
under my personal observation. 


THE WORLD'S MOTHERS. 


Flaxman, the great limner, had a mother who 
was so desirous of creating the beautiful that she 
procured the most exquisite studies of Greek art 
and ranged them round her, in order that her 
imagination might be steeped in their beautiful 
forms. 

I might indefinitely multiply instances as 
illustrations of this law. It is not the exception, 
but the rule. The world’s mothers are the most 
fateful beings that it contains, and well will it 
be for the world when they ponder more than 
they do now over the responsibility of such 
knowledge ; when their surroundings, their 
knowledge of art and literature, of science and 
government, shall be such that they can endow 
their little ones, can make those months that 
follow nature’s great annunciation a holy retreat 
into the most beautiful surroundings that the 
world can yield in form and colour, thought and 
utterance. These may seem truisms repeated 
again and again, but I feel that if we realised 
them more profoundly women would be helped 
in a hundred ways and protected where now they 
are exposed, The frictions of family life would 
be avoided, and a peace would reign round them 
like the sacred silence of some hallowed place. 
This will be the culmination of all we hope for 
from the coming brotherhood of man in society 
and the State. 

(To be continued.) 


Miss Agnes Weston, ‘‘The Sailors’ Friend,” 
will be one of the speakers at the nineteenth 
annual public meeting of the National B,W.T.A , 
in Queen’s Hall, on June 18th ; and she will also 
take part in the World’s W.C.1.U. Convention 
on June 19th, and in the Albert Hall Demon- 
stration on June 2th. 

* % # 

In addition to the two ladies mentioned in 
last week’s SigNaL as “Chairmen” of Parish 
Councils, similar posts are occupied by Mrs. 
McIlquharn (Staverton P.C.), Mrs. Barker 
(Sherfield-on-Loddon P.C.), and Lady London- 
derry (Thorpe and Gundon P.C.) 

+ % # 


Miss Emma W. Cushman, says the Chronicle 
of New York, has been appointed actuary of the 
insurance department of Boston under the new 
law creating that oftice. Miss Cushman has 
been the actuary of the department de facto, if 
not de jure, for some time, and never was an 
appointment more merited. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


What a lovely story of a British Bluebeard is 
that which came before the House of Lords on 
the 16th of May. Of course, the Bluebeard 
up-to-date does not cut off his wife’s head. He 
is, on the contrary, an exemplary person of the 
highest character, whose Bluebeardism consists 
solely in asserting without mercy the extreme 
authority over his wifé with which he is vested 
by the Scottish law. His name is Oswood 
Ambery Mackenzie, the son of the late Sir 
Francis Mackenzie, of Jairloch. He married, in 
1877, the daughter of Sir Thomas Edward Moss, 
of Otterspool, near Liverpool, upon whom 
£20,000 was settled at marriage. Two years 
after they were married, one child, a daughter, 
was born. Differences began, due, as usual, to 
faults on both sides; but they came to a head, 
owing to the extraordinary position which a 
Scottish law gives to a father with regard to his 
wife’s children. 


It is said the devil never roasts an Irishman 
without finding another Irishman to baste the 
unfortunate victim ; and it is too often true that 
® man never oppresses 8 woman without finding 
another woman ready to hold the candle during 
the operation. In this case, the candle-holder 
of the British Bluebeard was his mother, the 
Dowager Lady Mackenzie, the unfortunate Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s mother-in-law. The dowager lady 
and her son had conceived a theory of marital 
rights and privileges which made the husband 
absolute lord and master of his partner in life. 
As the Zimes remarks, “it never seems to have 
entered into his mind to have conceived the 
possibility that he himself may have been in the 
wrong in his differences with her. It was for 
him to command, and for her to obey. If she 
disobeyed, it was his right, and even his duty, to 
coerce her into a better state of mind.” 


In old days, Bluebeard would have taken a 
stick and beaten his wife; and there still lingers 
in some parts of the country a theory that, as 
long as the stick is not thicker than his little 
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finger, the husband is justified in administering 
such punishment to bring his wife to submission. 
But Mr. Mackenzie and the dowager lady, 
his mother, had no need to resort to this 
coarse and brutal method of torture. The 
Scotch law—to the shame of Scotland be it 
said !—entirely ignores the right of a married 
woman to the ion of her child. 
The woman has the trouble of bearing it, of 
nursing it, and mothering it, with all that that 
implies, but the father can take it away from her 
whenever he pleases, so very inferior isthe'position 
of a married woman in Scotland to that of an 
unmarried mother; a fact, by-the-by, which 
seems to shed a sudden and unexpected flood of 
light upon certain statistics of illegitimacy which 
have long been regarded as the opprobrium of 
North Britain. 


Having the law, however, on his side, 
Bluebeard Mackenzie wrenched the baby from 
his wife’s arms. His mother-in-law aided him, 
such violence being used that the bruises were 
visible for several days. Thereupon, leaving 
her child in the custody of its captor, the 
aggrieved wife fled, and, fortunately, being 
economically independent, was able to bid her 
husband defiance. But Bluebeard was not 
satisfied. According to another extraordinary 
Scotch law, the very existence of which is unknown 
to most people south of the Tweed, if either the 
husband or wife absent themselves without 
reasonable cause from the other for four years, 
they can be divorced. Mrs. Mackenzie pleaded 
that she had reasonable cause for absentiog her- 
self from her brute of a husband. The second 
division of the Court of Session in Scotland 
decided against Bluebeard, whereupon Bluebeard 
promptly appealed to the House of Lords. 


‘The case occupied the court for six days last 
March, but the judgment was not pronourced until 
the 16th of May. Then five Lords of Appeal gave 
judgment, with one consent, against Bluebeard, 
dismissing the appeal, and ordering him to pay 
the costs. {[t was a thousand pities that they 
could not go further, and order him to restore 
the child to his deeply injured wife. They have, 
however, done well in gibbeting him before the 
world as an odious tyrant, and it is some satis- 
faction to know that the Dowager Lady Mackenzie 
stands in the pillory beside him. That, however, 
is but the beginning of things. The next step 
to be taken, surely, is to amend the Scottish law, 
which enabled Mr, Mackenzie to indulge in what 
Lord Watson described as that “ most odious form 
of cruelty, the deliberate attempt to wound the 
feelings of a mother through her affections for 
her child.” 


Conservative Dorking is a very typical ex- 
ample of the difficulties under which con- 
scientious men and women are labouring in all 
parts of England to endeavour to obtain un- 
sectarian education for their children. The 
Church schools have obtained a site which enables 
them to make any extension necessary in order to 
take in all scholars,and as usual they make it their 
boast that they give distinctive religious teach- 
ing,claiming this as giving them asuperior position 
to all other schools. If they were to call it dis- 
tinctive Church teaching they would be nearer 
the fact. The Nonconformists of Dorking are 
making a brave stand and endeavouring to 
collect money for their British schools. Miss 
Corderoy, whose work and worth is so well known 
in that town, is throwing all her energies into 
this undertaking. Everyone who believes in 
justice must wish her success. The task is 
difficult and will require much patience and 
perseverance, but we think that the sense of fair 
play which is characteristic of English people 
will be an incentive to many to help this scheme, 
who would not otherwise, perhaps, take an 
interest in the question. 


May 23, 1896. 


The Women’s Liberal Federation has, we 
venture to think, taken an unpractical line with 
regard to the Factory Bill. It has declared in 
favour of equal legislation for men and women, 
and sets its face against all restrictions upon 
women’s labour, on the ground that they “in- 
crease the disadvantages under which women 
labour.” The resolutions embodying these senti- 
ments have been sent to Mr. Asquith, and the 
Federation is using all its influence to prevent 
the proposed clauses from being retained in the 
Bill. 

But surely weaker grounds were never given 
for resisting legislation. Are the ladies of the 
Federation prepared to wreck the Bill rather 
than give up their abstract theories of 
equality? They ought to be able to see that 
there can be no real equality between women 
workers, who are almost always the poorest paid 
and the hardest worked, and men, who from 
their superior training fill the best industrial 
posts, and whose trade organisations enable them 
to oppose a solid front to oppression. The men 
have already gained shorter hours and better 
conditions in trades where they have the 
mastery. Mr. Asquith now proposes to level 
up the women’s conditions to the men’s, as far 
as can be done by legislation. 

Why should the Federation wish to leave 
the dressmaker’s assistant to work fourteen 
hours a day, or longer, often without any payment 
for overtime? I€ she is to be so treated, at 
least let it not be in the name of liberty and 
equality. 


It is not necessarily the case that restrictions 
upon women’s labour increase their disadvantages 
compared with men. As Mr. John Burns has 
shown, the tendency is rather for the labour of 
women to displace that of men in the trades in 
which the labour of the former is guarded by 
restrictions. Women are displacing men to a 
large extent in some branches of the textile 
trades where regulations are strictest. In 
laundries, again, women’s labour is so cheap that 
men may be trusted not to take their work (and 
their long hours), however much the industry 
may be brought under restrictions and regula- 
tions. Ifthe members of the Federation would 
study the actual conditions of the industries to 
which the Bill will apply, they would see that the 
results they fear are not in the least likely to 
come to pass. They have not come to pass in 
industries which have already been brought 
under the beneficent influence of factory and 
workshop legislation. 


EES 


In a recent enumeration of famous people 
over eighty years of age, only two names of 
women appeared, Harriett Beecher Stowe and 
Lady Burdett-Coutts. If the rules laid down 
by Susan B. Anthony, the great American 
Woman Suffrage leader, had been followed by 
all public women, we would have more octogenar- 
ians onour side. Inher seventy-fifth year Miss 
Anthony is as ‘“‘ hale and hearty ” as most women 
at fifty. She recently said to a reporter: “1 
attribute the secret of my good health to the fact 
that I never abused it. I have always made it 
a rule of my life to be regular in my habits. 1 
have a time for everything. I live on simple 
muacle and brain giving food. I have not broken 
down in my campaign life, simply because I never 
would indulge in dissipation or late suppers after 
a lecture. 1 donot eat a hearty dinner before 
speaking in public; on the contrary, I eat very 
lightly. After my lectures I do not accept In- 
vitations to swell suppers. I go straight to my 
rooms, take a bath, and drink a cup of hot milk, 
and eat a cracker. I think if I lived down in 
New Orleans I would merely eat an orange and 
a cracker before retiting after a heavy evening’s 
work. Another thing, human nature demands 
certain amount of sleep. Women need at least 
nine hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four. 


| May 28, 1895. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By Anniz E, Hoxinswortna. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE.® 
BY MATHILDE BLIND. 


Tue first glance of the book casts a spell round 
us ; and before we have read even the title, we 
too are Birds of Passage, winging a swift flight 
over continent and sea to the land of the lotus, 
to the land of the scarab, the land of stony limb 
and giant torso. With artistic appropriateness 
things Egyptian are suggested in the binding of 
the book whose chief contents first saw the sun 
under the shadow of sphinx and pyramid. 

As we write we are again in the mysterious 
country of the old Pharaohs. The dim sands 
stretch to the dim limits of the far horizon, and 
waves of heat and colour shift and move cease- 


lessly over the changeful desert. The pyramids 
stand sad and silent and solemn, their feet 
washed by the seas of change. 


In the dense shadows they cast, white-robed 
Bedouins come and go like ghosts of old time. 
A camel lurches by laden with fodder ; an Arab 
passes, bearing a skin of water from the Nile ; 
but they bring no life into the picture. It is 
dominated by the past. Everything is strange 
and dream-like and unreal to the Englishwomen 
but newly arrived in the wonderful country. 

A FAMILIAR NAME. 

But suddenly across the strangeness sounds 
a note of reality struck by a familiar name; and 
all at once the desert becomes neighbourly and 
peopled. There, beside the great pyramid, we 
are told that Miss Mathilde Blind is at Mena 
House engaged on a new volume of poems, and 
within hand-grasp of the strangers who have 
long known her through her writings. 

Pleasant as it was to hear of Miss Blind’s 
nearness we had not the good fortune to meet her 
then. When at last the encounter came it was 
in the roar and tumult of London life when the 
poems, written in the desert, were about to be 
given to the world. 

And now the volume lies on the desk, a spell 
transporting from London to Egypt again, 

Mathilde Blind is well known as the author 
of a charming monograph on George Eliot ; but 
she is better known as a poet of distinction, a 
singer of most graceful and beautiful lyrics. 

In 1881 ‘‘The Prophecy of Saint Oran” 
roused public interest in a new poet, and the 
interest has grown with each succeeding volume 
that Miss Blind has sent forth, “‘The Heather on 
Fire” and “ Dramas in Miniature” need only to 
be mentioned to recall to memory poems of great 
beauty and strength. They have given their 
author a place in English literature that will not 
be taken from her by this latest volume of verse. 
The brilliant qualities of a perfect art form the 
distinction of “Birds of Passage” as of Miss 
Blind’s earlier work. ‘There is power in the 
poetry, beauty and force in the diction, delicate 
charm in the imagery, originality in the thought 
of nearly every one of these verses. 


QUALITIES OF THE VERSE. 

One cannot turn to any page without the 
imagination being captured by some felicity of 
phrase, some glittering image or radiant figure. 

The brush with which the author paints these 
poems of Egypt is dipped in the grey waters of 
the Nile, in the metallic blue of Egyptian skies, 
in the rare monotones of the sand, in the many- 
tinted flowers of the desert. From the coffin of 
& mummy she lifts a jewel-thought, and sets it 
in a frame of modern rhyme. The mummy 
itself she raises, making the dead lips utter the 
truth that sits imperishable upon them. From 


* “Birds of Passage; Songs of the Orient and 
oo by Mathilde Blind, London, Chatto and 
us, 


the laps of the dead kings she shakes the dusty 

ironies that Time has measured into them. 

Mured in mighty mausoleums, walled in from 
the night and day, 

Lo, the mortal kings of Egypt hold immortal 
Death at bay. 

Pale and passive in their prisons, they have con- 
quered, chained to death ; 

And their lineaments look living now as when 
they last drew breath. 

Have they conquered? Oh, the pity of those 
kings within their tombs, 


Locked in stony isolation in those petrifying 
glooms ! 

Motionless where all is motion in a rolling 
universe, 

Heaven, by answering their prayer, turned it to 
a deadly curse. 


Now and then a few delicate lines sketch for 
the reader the whole subtle effect of picture or 


scene, as in this Hymn to Horus: 


The Nile amid his rushes 
Reflects thy risen disk ; 
A light of gladness gushes 
Through kindling halls, and flushes 
Each flaming obelisk. 
Vast temples catch thy splendour ; 
Vistas of columns shine 
Celestial, with a tender 
Rose-bloom on every slender 
Papyrus-pillared shrine. 
A TURBANED SILHOUETTE. 


And here in a phrase we have a vivid picture 
of the Moslem call to prayer : 


Black outlined on the golden air, 
A turbaned silhouette, 

The mueddin invites to prayer 
From many a minaret. 

Often there is a lyric sweetness, or spontaneity 
in the verse or homeliness in the figure that 
charms us into forgetfulness of the thought which 
lends profound meaning to the poem; as in the 
following examples, taken almost at random. 


Between the sandhills and the sea 
A narrow strip of silver sand, 
Whereon a little maid doth stand, 

Who picks up shells continually 
Between the sandhills and the sea. 


The waters of the flowing tide 
Cast up the seapink shells and weed ; 
She toys with shells, and doth not heed 
The ocean, which on every side 
Is closing round her vast and wide. 


ON OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Beside a dial in the leafy close, 

Where every bush was burning with the rose, 
With million roses falling flake by flake 

Upon the lawn in fading summer snows ; 

I read the Persian poet's rhyme of old 

Each thought a ruby in a ring of gold, 

Old thoughts so young, that after all these years 
They're writ on every rose-leaf yet unrolled, 


A good example of this is in the sonnet 
following :— 


I’ve watched thee, Scarab ! Yea an hour in vain 
I've watched thee slowly toiling up the hill, 
Pushing thy lump of mud before thee still 

With patience infinite and stubborn strain. 

Strive as thou mayst, spare neither time nor pain. 
To screen thy burden from all chance of 111; 
Push, push, with all a beetle’s force of will, 

Thy ball, alas! rolls ever down again. 

Toil without end! And why? That after thee 
Dim hosts of groping Scarabs too shall climb 

This self-same height ? Accursed progeny 
Of Sisyphus, what antenatal crime 

Has doomed us too to roll incessantly 
Life’s stone, recoiling from the Alps of time ? 
There is a quaint image that should not miss 

quotation in a paper intended specially for 

women :— 
The dandelion puffs her balls, 
Free spinsters of the air, 
Who scorn to wait for beetle calls 
Or bees to find them fair ; 


Back from the many-coloured life of the Nile, 
in “Songs of the Occident,” Miss Blind dips her 
brush in leaden skies to paint for us a picture too 
sadly familiar to our western sight. 


Beneath the whispering boughs and simmering 


skies, 
On the hot ground at rest, 

Still as a stone, a ragged woman lies, 
Her baby at her breast. 

The happy birds that live to love and sing, 
Flitting from bough to bough, 

Peer softly at this ghastly human thing 
With grizzled hair and brow. 


THE AGNOSTIC, 


Nature comtorts the poor mother. Uther com- 
fort the poet has none to give—and the wail of 
hopelessness is heard clearly in the remarkably 
fine sonnet, “The Agnostic,” with its startling 
and beautiful thought-climax, 


Not in the hour of peril, thronged with foes, 

Panting to set their heel upon my head, 

Or when alone from many wounds I bled, 
Unflinching beneath Fortune’s random blows ; 
Not whe my shuddering hands were doomed to 

close ;' 

The unshrinking eyelids of the stony dead ; 

Not then I missed my God, not then—but 


said : 
“Let me not burden God with all man’s woes !” 
But when resurgent from the womb of night 
Spring's oriflamme of flowers waves from the 


sod ; 

When peak on flashing Alpine peak is trod 
By sunbeams on their missionary flight ; 

When Fesyer-kiawetl earth laughs, garmented in 
ight— 

That is the hour in which I miss my God. 

It is sad that this book of delicate and sug- 
gestive verse should end with no surer note than 
is heard in this and another sonnet, “ Mystery of 
Mysteries ”— 

Is this the end ?—this handful of brown earth 

For all releasing elements to take 
And free for ever from the bonds of birth ? 

Or will true life from life’s disguises break, 
Called to that vast confederacy of minds 

Which casts all flesh as chaff to all the winds ? 


But however the sadness and doubt of the Zeit- 
geist echo in these poems, we cannot but be 
grateful for a book of modern verse, distin- 
guished by its cleanliness of thought no less than 
by the simple and deep qualities of an art that is 
very near to nature, 


The death of J. N. Stearns, of New York, for 
half a century a leading figure in the temperance 
work of the United States, has been announced , 
Mr. Stearns appreciated the relation of science tu 
the temperance reform and brought before the 
American people the works of Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, Dr. Norman Kerr, and Dr. 
James Edmunds. In 1876 he published ‘‘ Hints 
and Helps,” by Miss Willard, the first book 
brought out by the White Ribboners. In the 
early days of the W.C.T.U., he was a wise friend 
and counsellor, and a tribute to his memory will 
be paid at the coming World’s Convention. 


* *& & 


The marriage of Miss Katharine Willard to 
William Woodward Baldwin, Esy., took place at 
the home of her mother, Mrs. Mary Banister 
Willard, in Berlin, May 15th. This announce- 
ment will be of widespread interest to White 
Ribbon women, as the bride is the niece of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, and her mother was for 
years editor-in-chief of the (/nton Signal, the 
official organ of the W.C.T.U. The young 
people will spend a part of their honeymoon 
at kastnor Castle, and will sail about June Ist for 
New York, where Mr. Baldwin has already won 
an excellent position as a lawyer. The best 
wishes of THR WoMan’s SicNab, and those it 
represents, will be with this gifted pair, for their 
names and kindred are ch«r shed in many homes 


But breaking through the painted wails, | the world over. 


Their sisters tamely bear, 
Fly off in dancing down, which falls 
And gprouts up everywhere, 


+ & * 


fa prayer tho heart should speak the vores, 
th nctke words cpeak the h art. 
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The remains of the Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe were deposited in the family vault 
at the old parish church of Bowden on Saturday, 
the llth. The body was brought from London 
to Floors Castle, where the deceased lady had 
spent so many happy years previous to her 
husband’s death in 1879. The Marquis of 
Breadalbano represented the Queen at the 
funeral. Her Majesty, who sadly mourns the 
loss of her trusted friend, sent two lovely 
wreaths—one of which was composed of lilies 
and other flowers as “a mark of most loving 
affection from her devoted friend, Victoria R.” 
Floral tributes were also sent by the Empress 
Frederick, Princess Christian, Princess Beatrice, 
and Princess Louise. 

® 


bishop of Canterbury. This measure proposes, 
not a complete scheme of Church patronage, but 
a sweeping away of the more glaring abuses. It 
aims at rendering illegal purchases unsaleable, 
without trenching on the rights of property, as 
they are now recognised. After further explana- 
tions from the Archbishop, speeches were made 
in support by Lord Granthorpe, the Bishop of 
London, and Lord Cranbrooke, and by the Lord 
Chancellor, who, while expressing sympathy with 
the Bill, regretted that it did not go far enough. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Dr. Cameron Lees, Dean of the Thistle and 
Chapel Royal of Scotland, has been appointed 
cha;ain to his Grace the Marquis of Breadal- 
Lene, Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The 
assembly over which his Grace will preside as the 
representative of her Majesty the Queen will be 
opened to-day. 


Aberdeen to the front! Rather a novel 
experiment was tried in Aberdeen recently, 
when a woman’s branch of the Caledonian Order 
of Oddfellows was started. The success of the 
undertaking has warranted the formation of 
another, the office-bearers of which were duly 
installed in connection with the Balgownie’s 
Pride Lodge on Monday last. The lodge meets 
fortnightly, and when its real benefits are known 
no doubt many more members will join. 

e e * 


Miss Jule, Turradale House, Muir of Ord, is 
warmly attached to the county of Ross-shire, 
and is anxious that Dingwall, as the county 
town, should take its proper place. Hence her 
desire to present the town with a valuable refer- 
ence library. The town buildings are too small 
meantime to admit of such a luxury, and Miss 
Jule has generously offered to contribute £100 
to the building fund if extension is made and a 
library and town hall included. 


The worthy Bedellus of Glasgow University, 
Mr. Lauchlan Macpherson, has just celebrated 
his golden wedding, and was made the recipient 
of a purse of fifty sovereigns from the pro- 
fessoriate, by Mrs. Caird. During his forty- 
two years’ connection with the University, Mr. 
Macpherson has served under four Chancellors, 
fifteen Lord Rectors, and three Principals, while 
a great army of students and graduates have 
passed through his hands and found in him a 
kind friend and adviser. 


Miss C. E. Martyn, of London, delivered three 
lectures in Aberdeen last week under the auspices 
of the Independent Labour party. The lecturer, 
who is well known as a prominent member of 
the Brotherhood of Man movement, chose 
‘‘ Municipal Socialism” as the subject of her 
first lecture. Miss Martyn referred to the 
ohjection raised against Socialism, that it was 
opposed to the great evolution doctrine, the 
survival of the fittest. This, however, at pre- 
sent did not mean the survival of the best, 
although that was the aim of Socialists. The 
tendency of civilisation was towards a develop- 
ment of municipal life, and this was accompanied 
by the granting to the democracy of more 
power in the shape of County Councils and 
Parish Councils Acts. Miss Martyn then de- 
scribed the ideal town of the future, where there 
would be no slums, and where all the degrading 
features of the life of the present day would be 
absent. She spoke also of the Workmen’s 
Dwellings Act, and advised her hearers to go in 
for municipalisation of everything which would 
make life more enjoyable for the working 
people. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Not content with wasting the time of the 
nation in their own exclusive domain by reject- 
ing measures carried by the representatives 
of the people ; the newest Peer of the realm has 
persisted in his self-assertion to a seat 
in the Lower House, and has thereby mono- 
polised many of the precious hours which can so 
ill be spared from matters of genuine national 
import. ‘Forbearing to the last degree, the 
Leader of the House finally moved, “That a 
select committee be appointed to inquire and 
report whether the Hon. William Waldgrave 
Palmer, commonly called Viscount Wolmer, has 
since his election to this House succeeded to the 
Earldom of Selborne in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom.” To this Mr. Chamberlain 
moved an amendment proposing to include Sir 
James Morse Carmichael as a second proper 
subject for investigation, and he concluded a 
prolix speech by bespeaking the sympathy of the 
House for those who were suffering the real 
hardship of being obliged to take up a peerage 
which they had done nothing whatever to 
obtain! The loud Ministerial cheers and 
laughter which greeted these words had hardly 
subsided when, after a formal seconding, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to reply to 
the charge of sinister motives attributed to the 
Government by Mr. Chamberlain. 


The ceremony of opening the new wing of 
the Grove Street Institute, Glasgow, was grace- 
fully performed last week by the Duchess of 
Sutherland. The Right Hon. Lord Overtoun 
presided, and spoke of the necessity of such an 
institution for the working classes. It is inter- 
esting to know that the inception of the building 
was due to the efforts of a mill girl some thirty- 
five years ago. A number of speeches were given, 
but naturally interest centered in her Grace, who 
thanked the audience for their kind welcome. 
“T am sure,” she went on, “ in these times when 
caste feeling runs so high there is no thought so 
comforting as the thought that the talisman of 
brotherly sympathy can cause hand to clasp 
hand even over the widening river. You will 
feel, I am sure, that what is needed in this 
great city, or wherever there are lives living in 
prosperity and poverty, is that active, palpitating 
heart sympathy which binds rich and poor to- 
gether, which knows no distinction of rank or 
position, but which is proud to own as its 
authority the perfect teaching of Christ. I have 
much pleasure in declaring this building open. I 
hope the work here will bring blessing not only 
to the sorrow-laden and poverty-stricken people 
in this great city, but to those whose lives are 
seemingly blessed and bathed in sunshine, for I 
am sure none of us will ever attain the highest 
happiness until we learn the realities of things, 
to live and feel for others.” In face of such a 
warm-hearted, sympathetic speech, I wonder 
what the visitors thought of the class distinction 
evinced on the programme, which intimated that 
tea would be served in the “young women’s 
parlour ” by students of the Lady Missionaries’ 
Training Home. There is a ladies’ room as well 
as @ young women’s room in the large building, 
the new wing of which contains a parlour and 
reading-room for the 800 female members, and a 
reading-room, gymnasium, etc., for about as 
many men. CALEDONIA. 


The debate each moment grew more funny. 
At times it nearly approached to a screaming 
farce. Sir William Harcourt was in his most 
amusing and sarcastic mood, and mercilessly 
scored upon Mr, Chamberlain. Mr. Curzon then 
threw himself into the fray, followed by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who came down like a 
sledge-hammer upon Lord Selborne and “his 
preposterous claim.” Altogether the Govern- 
ment have been too conciliatory. Better would 
it have been to show a firm hand at once. Mr. 
Labouchere, of course, could not resist a plunge, 
and described the situation as “due to a number 
of young gentlemen, who might fitly be called 

rikins instead of peers.” Finally, after some 
further display of wit, this rather sportive 
debate ended by the motion being carried by 
majority of 187. 


$n and out of Parliament. 
By “ ONLOOKER.” 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

That most important measure, the Midwives 
Registration Bill, was read a second time on the 
motion of Lord Balfour. Lord Playfair said the 
Government had no objection to the general 
principle involved in the Bill, but asked that 
postponement should be made after the second 
reading, in order to consider several important 
amendments. Lord Balfour showed that 
according to the Registrar-General’s returns 
there are between 800,000 and 900,000 births 
every year in this country, and in the case of 
more than half of these births, the mothers are 
attended by midwives only, without the super- 
vision of any properly qualified medical man. 
The Bill provides for the registration of mid- 
wives, and prohibits those not registered from 
using the title, though not from practising. 


This singular interlude at an end, the House 
again went into the interminable committee on 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and considera- 
tion of Clause 2 was resumed. Just after an 
amendment by Mr. Bartley had been rejected 
by a majority of sixty-seven, the news from 
Walworth arrived. Returning from the division 
lobby shortly before eleven, the figures were re- 
ceived; the Conservatives almost drowned the 
official announcement by their jubilant cheers. 
The new member for Walworth is, “ Onlooker is 
understands, connected with the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Association. 


Ed * * 


More ladies are required in Glasgow to give 
their services in aid of the Lifeboat Saturday 
Fund. Last year, according to the report read 
at the meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary the 
other day, fifty-seven ladies had undertaken the 
work of collection, and succeeded to the extent 
of £106 12s. 6d. Mrs. Bell appealed to the 
ladies of Glasgow to come to the help of this 
admirable cause, and it is satisfactory to know 
that two young ladies have volunteered to 
collect at the Liberal Club, and the street col- 
lecting is to be carried on in future by couples 


Wednesday in last week was an unusually 
quiet afternoon, and was altogether devoted to 
the Land Tenure Bill, the second reading of 
which was carried on the motion of Mr. Lambert. 
This Bill, founded on a unanimous resolution of 
1893, proposes to amend the law in relation to 
the compensation of tenants for improvements, 
the granting of fuller security of tenure, and the 
abolition of the landlord’s right to distrain. Mr. 


The second reading of the Church Patronage 
Bill was also carried, on the motion of the Arch- 
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Chaplin, of course, made a fierce onslaught on 
the Bill, but he was repulsed just before the hour 
struck. 


There is naturally a good deal of talk in the 
lobbies over the retirement of Mr. William 
O’Brien. A poor man, he is married to a rich 
wife, and has now ready means of payment. But 
of such resources he is hardly likely to avail him- 
self. Indeed, with him this resistance to the 
claim is a matter of honour. If he were to pay 
the public debt out of his own private purse he 
would be yielding on what is with him a question 
of principle, which might cause pecuniary diffi- 
culties to some of his colleagues, on whom similar 
claims might be levied. 


The Budget Bill has sustained and defeated 
another attack. This time it was not of a very 
serious nature, as may be judged from the fact 
that Mr. James Lowther, the sponsor for protec- 
tion, was the leader. He proposed a tax on 
foreign barley. But he could get no backing 
even from his own political allies and so the 
miserable time-expending fiasco collapsed. Mr. 
Lowther and Mr. Heneage were really thank- 
ful in the end to withdraw their amendment. 
How agricultural distress is to be remedied by a 
reduction of the duty on beer, no one but Mr. 
Lowther knows! The Budget Bill was then read 
a second time without a division, 


But the chief interest just now centres itself 
round the committee rooms, where so many vital 
interests are at stake. In Committee room No. 
13, the great water battle is being fought. To be 
or not to be municipalised, is the question pend- 
ing with regard to the water supply for London. 
Foremost of all is naturally the committee on 
the Factory Bill. Mr. Burns has constituted him- 
self the champion of women. But “ Onlooker ” 
thinks if it is dangerous to clean machinery 
in motion, fathers of families ought to be pro- 
tected ; ifit is not dangerous, women must learn 
to twist their hair tight and wear dresses which 
shall not incapacitate them from working on as 
advantageous terms as men. 


Friday was a varied day, beginning with Post 
Office difficulties and ending abruptly before the 
vote could be taken on Tied Houses. It is good 
to learn that Mr. Arnold has yielded on the Post 
Office point and that a strong departmental com- 
mittee is to be appointed to enquire into the 


alleged grievances of these inyaluable civil 
servants. 


Drink marks the course at every turn, and the 
debate on the Tied House system opened by Mr. 
Allen’s motion elicited some pretty strong expres- 
sions of opinion against the system from rather 
unexpected quarters, notably from the great 
Burton brewer, Mr. Evershed. He did not 
hesitate tosay that the beer brewed by the brewers 
who supplied free houses was more wholesome 
and a better beverage than that brewed by the 
owners of tied houses. Finally this very in- 
teresting debate stood adjourned. 


The “ House” was fairly in convulsions the 
other night over the dramatic exit of the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire. The Scotch are a 
long-suffering race, but it has been evident that 
the friends of the Crofters have been growing 
very restive of late, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after a perfect volley of questions, 
replied that he proposed to put down the 
adjourned debate on the Scotch Committee on 
Thursday, and on that occasion he would make 
a statement. But that did not satisfy Dr. 
Macgregor, who, jumping up abruptly, exclaimed, 

I beg to say that this is not good enough for 
me, Then, gathering up his papers, he made 
for the swing door, stopping twice midway to 
inake farewell bows to the Speaker. Then giving 


up the key of his locker to an attendant, he 
turned his back upon the Parliament at West- 
minster and applied for the Chiltern Hundreds, 


The order for the second reading of the 
Intoxicating Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill 
has been postponed until next Monday, but the 
Committee stage, it is evident, will not be 
reached this side of Whitsuntide. 


THE BREWER’S PROHI- 


BITION. 


Mr. EversHep, the Liberal member for the 
Burton division of Staffordshire, is described as “a 
very pleasant, amiable, and courtly gentleman,” 
and he is a brewer. Perhaps the best place to 
go for arguments in favour of the “ Local Veto” 
is to just such men. The Westminster Gazette 
last week published an interview with Mr. 
Evershed, who avouches that the Bill is not 
popular in his constituency, because “ it is prohi- 
bition, and prohibition against one class only, and 
that is the working class.” He considers the 
assumption on the part of the Government un- 
warrantable, namely, that working men have less 
power of self-control than the middle and upper 
classes, But the organised dread of the liquor 
dealers evinced by the great meetings in the 
Alhambra Theatre and St, James’s Hall, seems 
to be lest the working classes should use their 
power of self-control to vote against those 
middlemen who exploit the product of the 
brewer in the houses of the publican, 
BREWER'S LOGIC. 

When a full-grown member of Parliament uses 
language like the following: “If it is right to 
prohibit the working classes from having drink, 
it is right to prohibit the manufacturer,” we have 
a revelation of the lengths of illogical remark to 
which self-interest may lead even a brewer, for 
no soul of man can “prohibit them” except 
themselves. Of course, we all know that the 
brewer is one of the most harmless, placable, and 
benevolent of men. In these days of difficulty, 
he is even more strongly in evidence than usual ; 
his gifts of embellishment to the altar and the 
charities of the State Church, ally the beerage 
and the peerage more closely than ever. But 
that he should expect sane people to believe that 
the “Local Veto Bill” prohibits the working 
class from having drink, proves that he is hang- 
ing over the precipice of argumentation and 
holding on by the last twig within reach, and 
that that twig has given way. “The working 
class” prohibited from having drink, indeed! 
that class constitutes two-thirds or more of the 
population of our towns and villages. No other 
can out-vote it, and all that the Bill provides for 
is that the working-class itself, which is in an 
overwhelming majority, may decide whether 
public-houses shall be open, contiguous to the 
homes of the people, or whether this condition 
of things shall cease to be. 


“4 PRACTICAL OBJECTION.” 

In answer to the question, “ And how about 
entire prohibition?” Mr. Evershed naively 
replies, “I dislike it,” and proceeds to state that 
his reason for disliking it is that “ its application 
in other countries is not encouraging.” Not 
encouraging to whom? Surely it must be to 
the brewers, because otherwise “a rich, amiable, 
and courtly brewer” would not “dislike it.” 
And yet the Westminster Gazette prints this 
frothing foam as argument. Having stated that 
his points against prohibition were procured 
from “ the largest carriage builder in America ” 
—leaving the inference that the gentleman’s 
business renders him especially expert in his 
knowledge of tle question—our brewing 
Member of Parliament brings forward “ another 
practical objection,” which is, that “ the public- 


houses now existing are all under control.” We 
confess this is the first time we had heard of it. 
We knew that license always involves a complex 
machinery practically impossible to enforce. 
But we did not share the courtly brewer’s fear 
lest under the “ Local Veto Bill” there might be 
no machinery of enforcement; and,. as a con- 
sequence, people who had just voted that they 
did not want public-houses, would proceed to 
establish and maintain drinking-places with no 
law or penalty, no ofticer or ordinance, to prevent 
them from so doing. 

The Member makes one concession that we 
desire to note. He says, “ The finest thing that 
was ever done was Lord Aberdare’s Bill which 
closed houses in the country at ten.” Whenever 
a house is closed, no matter for how short a 
period, we are at one with those who closed it, 
whether brewers or alliance men; but we go 
further, and maintain that if it is well to close in 
the country at ten, it is equally well to close in 
the city at that hour, and that for both country 
and town it would be better to close a public- 
house before it opens. 


PHRASES ONLY ! 

And now our brewer friend makes a statement 
which if a woman had uttered it would furnish 
salient proof of the helpless vacuity of her mind 
when she ventured upon argument. He says: 
“The majority . . . that would sweep away all 
the public houses in a district . . . would be 
composed mainly of those who have their cellars, 
etc., at home.” Perhaps in the “Burton 
division” whence he comes, a majority of two- 
thirds of the people have “cellars, etc.” (what- 
ever that may be) in their own houses; but 
nothing can be further from the truth than that 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the average village, 
town, and city maintain these centres of luxury 
within their own dwellings. As we have pointed 
out, the working man will, under the “Local Veto 
Bill,” have the power to determine whether he 
wants the public-house or not, and our excellent 
friends who make beer and sell it, are so 
thoroughly persuaded in their own minds that of 
his own free-will and in the exercise of his 
supreme power as a citizen, the working man 
will elect to banish the public-houses, that they 
are compassing sea and land to make proselytes 
in the newspapers, in Parliament, and through- 
out the Liberal party against the passage of the 
Bill. 

The old phrases, “ Sumptuary liberty” and 
‘‘Sumptuary authority,” are made to do duty in 
place of an argument, and then the brewer rounds 
out this juicy interview by declaring that, “ the 
absence of compensation is against an Enylish- 
man’s sense of duty to his neighbours,” and after 
the frank admission that “there is no doubt that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is being very 
much pressed by the temperance party to push 
the Bill to a second reading,” he closes with the 
poetic expression that “in our climate men eat 
meat and drink beer; barley has been called the 
grape of England.” We hope the Westminster 
Gazette may be led to publish frequent interviews 
in the interest of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the 
Local Veto Bill. 


Mayor Strong, the Reform Mayor of New 
York City, has fulfilled his promise by appoint- 
ing six women School Inspectors. Most of 
these ladies have long been identified with 
philanthropic movements in New York, and 
their appointment marks a notable advance in 
the woman movement across the water, for 
what the metropolis does will set an example for 
all lesser municipalities throughout the Re- 
public. 

* * & 

The eye of the serpent is beautiful when ect in 
the head of the dove, 

* * + 

Iivery gracious spirit inactive: but every active 
spirit 1s not gracious. 
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A FEDERATION NOTE. 


Tue recent annual meeting of the Women's 
Liberal Federation presided over by that Liberal 
of the Liberals, the Countess of Carlisle, numbered 
a thousand delegates, representing a constituency 
of eighty-two thousand, and was the most pro- 
gressive in thought and purpose of any Council 
of the Federation ever convened. The Daily 
Chronicle, which has always been a warm friend 
of women in politics—provided she was on the 
right side—had a curious editorial on that subject 
while the council was in session. It said :— 
The political woman has been intervening 
with vigour and self-confidence in many questions 
of foreign and domestic policy. . . . 
Liberal woman has joined a wide section of her 
Tory friends in demanding the Imperial fran- 
chise, a proposal which, be it remembered, 
would, on its ‘‘ face value,” as it were, transfer 
the Government of the British empire, or, at all 
events, would the power of transference 
from one sex, which has hitherto managed it, to 
another, which has had no such experience. 
I do not know when any expression has struck 
me as more odd than that, “the transference of 
power from one sex to another.” I should like 
to inquire when the sex line has been drawn in 
the cc n duct of public affairs? Was there ever a 
line of action taken by men in which the 
sympathies of many women were not with them, 
and was there ever a plan formed by women in 
which men were not their strongest allies? It 
may be said that the White Ribbon Movement 
is an illustration of the sex line. But those who 
know it best are perfectly aware that in each 
country where it has been organised it is the 
true yoke-fellow of the men who are devoted to 
every effort to advance the cause of peace and 
international arbitration. 


Perhaps the most patent fact of the present 
time is that the differentiation between the 
vocations, avocations, and employments of men 
and women is daily diminishing until in the most 
developed nations it is already but a vanishing 
point. The old home industries have been set 
to the music of machinery which is managed by 
both men and women, In every line of life they 
are beginning to keep step, and it requires no 
prophet to anticipate the time when fatherhood 
and motherhood will be the single feature of dis- 
tinction between the two equal halves of a 
complete humanity. For every man is some 
woman’s son, and every woman is some man’s 
daughter. 


This law will never change, and hence there 
will always be too much of the feminine in man 
and too much of the masculine in woman for 
them to develop a line of cleavage which shall 
‘transfer the power hitherto exercised by one 
sex into the handsof another.” They will always 
go in groups—the brothers and sisters of the 
world’s great household—in these groups they 
will gather according to temperament and 
environment and the degree of God-conscious- 
ness that inspires them with the rare and royal 
sense of brotherhood. 
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allow me to thank heartily the ‘‘ Wesleyan 
Methodist Council for London,” in the name of 
those (my adopted people) who are not 
in Turkey to have a voice, for i 
The | Warding to Lord Kimberley the 
resolution of which you were good enough to 
send a copy to my husband, but, taking into 
consideration these facts, that :— 


starved and now in the most abject poverty ; 


daily, nay, 
belief of impunity entertained by the Turks in 
presence of European hesitation and delay ; 

4, Considering that in these circumstances, | 
the punishment of the Sassun deeds is brought 
not upon the culprits, 
in prisons and outside prisons and _torture- 
chambers ; and knowing tha 
stated, ‘‘ we can well afford to wait patiently the 
course of events,” the Armenian sufferers cannot ; 
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Tur following letter has been sent by Madame | 
Thoumaian in acknowledgment of the copy of a 
resolution sent to Lord Kimberley on behalf of 
the oppressed Armenians :— 


83, Shrewsbury Road, Romford Road, 
Forest Gate, E., April, 1895. 
Deak Siz,—In my dear husband’s absence, 


ing 


1. The Armenians are not yet all dead, but 


that many are yet alive to am hg their | 
relatives, their health, their earthly happiness | 
and earthly hopes are dead ; 


2. Considering that the said Armenians are 


3. Considering that they are sey ee to 
tensified b 


hourly persecutions in 


but upon the victims, both 


+ if, as a newspaper 


5. Considering that Christ, our model, taught 


us to do acts for others in need when He died for 
us, I, Lucy 
hearing, without rest day or night, with tears and 
with sighs, the cry of my adopted countrymen, 
feel impatient for those who cannot be patient ; 
and in the name of those who, if raising their 
voice in pleading, are called seditious, I ask this, 
though humbly : 
cease to adopt resolutions and begin to take real 
measures ?” 


‘houmaian, née Rossier de Visme 
2] 9 


‘“‘When will your country 


The reforms proposed for Turkey are not 


thorough. Yours faithfully, 


L. THOUMAIAN, 


In a religious newspaper we read this com- 


ment on the terrible cyclonic storms which in 
1893 caused an almost unprecedented destruc- 
tionof life and property : “:This is, however, God's 
doing, and we cannot but submit our wills to 


His, while praying Him to stay His hand from 
further displays of such fearful power.” 


Precisely similar commentary was made in the 


past when the scourge of small-pox or fever 
swept over the country; but in later times we 
have found out that these things were preven- 
tible, and we now believe that the Creator is 
entirely willing that we should study out the 
reasons of things and find a method of prevent- 
ing cyclones. It is thought by scientific men 
that the wanton destruction of the great forests of 


North America has had muchto do with pro- 


ducing evils that the short-sighted and thought- 


less charge up to the account of the Omnipo- 
tent. 


Wife. 


Railway Bookstalls. 


and 


allowed | 
and for- | 
kindly worded | 


| himself exclaiming : 


| but I met over 
| donned the “ knickers,” and were wheeling gail 
th a along, untroubled b; 


| 20, Queen’s Square, W.C. 


LONDON-—GLASGOW. 


hy Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
: wa 


Patronlsed by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 
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Correspondence. 


LADY CYCLISTS. 
Mespames,—I feel that in the interests of 
cycling for women, in which I am an enthusi- 
astic believer, it is necessary to correct the im- 
y have 


Of course, if a man elects to spend his holiday 
cycling along a lonely sea-coast in the teeth of an 
east wind, it is quite probable he will not meet 
many cyclists of the feminine persuasion on his 
journey. But had he chosen a good Surrey road 
any of the routes to Epsom, Guildford, Dork- 


ing, Horsham, for instance—he would have found 


‘‘ Whence come ye, merry maidens, whence 
come ye? 
many and so many— and such glee.” 


I myself spent Easter cycling in the most un- 
frequented roads and lanes off the main routes, 
twenty ladies, half of whom had 


the very strong wind which 
was blowing out and catching the skirts of their 
more timid and conventional sisters in a way 
which, whilo handicapping the riders very con- 
siderably, was also decidedly dangerous. 
hear, too, that Brighton was thronged with 
wheelwomen ; indeed, the lady rider in what 
the ‘small boy ”’ calls ‘‘trarsers ” is now such a 
commonplace of the road, such a familiar feature 
in the landscape that even that keenest of critics 
on matters sartorial is beginning to weary of tell- 
ing her to ‘‘ take ’em ’ome, ’er father’s waitin’ 
for ’em.”—Yours sincerely, 

Grace Murreu. 


—— 


A QUESTION FOR LADY GUARDIANS, 
MespaMEs,—May I ask through your columns 
if any lady Guardian would kindly inform me 
whether she has free access to ali the infirmary 
wards of the poor-house of which she is a 
Guardian? Also any information as to the diet 
and general treatment of the casuals would be 
acceptable.— Yours truly, 
EuizaBeTyu C. Hosson. 
4, Church Road, Willesden, N.W. 


WANTED, A TEACHER! 
Mespames,—Can you allow me space to ask if 
there is any one of your readers who would be 
willing to give up one evening a week (Wednes- 
days) to teach a gymnastic class in a large girls’ 
club in the middle of London (near Trafalgar 
Square). 
We have an excellent gymnasium, with all 
needful apparatus, and also a number of girls 
waiting and anxious to be taught the elements 
of gymnastic exercises; but alas! none of us 
can teach them. Anyone who would be willing 
to help in this way would not only be heartily 
welcome, but would be really doing a piece of 
useful and needed work. 
All the members are working girls, and cannot 
pay sufficient fee to give any monetary remunera- 
tion. I shall be very glad to hear from anyone 

interested.— Yours sf 
RGARET TAYLOR. 


CKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 

Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 

minutes’ walk of Bt, Weir ig and King’s Cross 
ons. 


i Rail fos pare London. 
-¢ ROOM&B ‘AB from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 181, Bath 8t., 
G ow 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS. 

MespaMEs,—Last year I was able to spend a 
very enjoyable and pleasant holiday through 
reading a notice in your paper, Toe Woman's 
SicNaL. For the benefit of those who want to 
spend a holiday, will you allow me to say the 
best way is with the National Home Reading 
Union parties. The holiday is well arranged, 
and thus each day sees something accomplished. 
A programme of each day’s work is given on 
booking your date, showing places to visit, times 
of trains starting, and there is no bother about 
seeing you are in right train, going the right way, 
missing half the sights, because guides go with 


‘ou. 
/ Then the company is mixed, from all parts, 
and all conditions—students, engineers, school- 
masters, clerks, etc., men of business of all kinds 
—-and one really gets to know much of how 
people live, and what they think and do in other 
places. I write this in the hope that someone 
may go to Barmouth, Keswick, or elsewhere ; 
and I am sure they will thoroughly enjoy their 
holiday. Thavking you for insertion, I am, 
mesdames, yours faithfully, 
W. CartTwriGHt. 

[We cordially endorse our correspondent’s re- 
commendation of the Home Reading Holidays. 
All particulars respecting them can be had from 
the secretary, T. Arthur Leonard, 1, Carlingford 
Road, South Tottenham, London, N 


WORK AT FAIRS. 

Mespames,—May I, through the medium of 
your valuable paper, ask all secretaries if they 
will kindly furnish me with particulars of the 
work done by their branches during the past year 
at fairs and wakes, or amongst the van people of 
any kind, so that I may prepare a report for our 
annual council meetings ? 

The active time for work in this department is 
just now beginning, and I shall be so glad to 
hear from any who are willing to take it up, 
and to give all possible information to those who 
desire it.—Yours very truly, 


Epiru Sessions. | 


peg EE ES ES SE ES SY 


PROMOTES 
DIGESTION. 


CONCERNING THE “SIGNAL.” 
Mespames,—I have noted with interest the 
correspondence re Miss Kinnaird’s letter, ‘‘Con- | 
cerning THE S1anav.” I agree with the writers | 


that the spirit of Christianity breathes from tho | | 


pages of Tue Sianat. But at the same time I | 
think some, I may say all, have misunderstood ' 
Miss Kinnaird on one or two other points, in | 
which I can bear her out, or rather supplement 
her criticisms. 


1, The Books Reviewed, in several instances 
have struck me as being tov favourable, lacking 
in a thorough sifting of the chaff from the wheat. 

2. The Editorial Notes. (1) ‘‘The lady of 
position,” referred to by Miss Kinnaird, not im- 
probably one of the “splendid paupers,” irre- 
spective of her moral inability to sit on the 
Council tends to harm the cause of women, vives 
the enemy a handle against us. (2) ‘ Two! 
eminent theologians,’ inviting Mrs. Humphry | 
Ward and Edna Lyall, ‘‘tiro of the greatest | 
women writers of the day,” to write an introduc- | 
tion to their works on theology. Both these 
writers, and possibly the theologians also would | 
be relegated to Carlyle’s “substratum of intel- | 
lectual peat, ” I am afraid. 

3. ‘*Tho man awaiting his trial for immorality 
of the worst type.” No greater crime has been 
committed in God's sight than what is com- 
mitted on thousands of our own sex daily, and 
the scoundrels go scot free. Adultery is adultery, 
there is but one moral law. 

These allusions may seem a small matter to 
busy editors, but as the Press poses as being 
more powerful than the Pulpit, therefore double 
care has to be exercised in case the indirect 


teaching counteract the effect of the direct, and | 


prove a stumbling-block to young readers, who 
are apt to take all written matter as gospel. 
Tue S1GNAL has my warmest support, neverthe- 
less I am delighted to see that a breath of 


If you can find space for the above you will 
oblige yours very sincerely, 
GEORGINA ROBELTSON. 
(This correspondence must now cease.— Eps, 
ae 


7 #® 


THE « LABOUR ANNUAL.”’’ 
We have received from the publishers the 
second edition of the “‘ Labour Annual,” a full 


| review of which appeared in a recent number. 


The ‘‘ Labour Annual,” by Joseph Edwards, is a 
record of the social movements of the day. It 
costs but a shilling, and can be had by writing to 
the Clarion Oftice, 72, Fleet Street, E.C. ‘The 
Editor, Mr. Joseph Edwards of Liverpool, has 
done a real service to all who sympathise with 
any form of the great many-sided movement 
that now engrosses the clearest heads and truest 
hearts in England. A list is given of all the 
branches of the organised work, with sketches of 
the leaders, and with articles embracing every 
phase of the new departures, from the Fabian 
Society to women and the labour movement. 
The Social Reformer’s Calendar is a valuable list 
showing the steps by which we have advanced to 
the present heights of earnest work and answered 
prayer. The little book is dedicated ‘‘ In the 
name of the weary and oppressed of every land 
to all who are working towards a new organisa- 
tion of society of which useful labour shall be 
the truest foundation and in which the people’s 
service shall be the highest reward.” 


The prices of tickets for the annual public 
meeting in Queen’s Hall, on June 18th, were 
incorrectly given in the Woman’s Signal rudget. 
They are, for numbered, reserved seats, 3s. and 
2s.; reserved, of numbered, Is. Applications 
for these tickets should be sent to Mr. If. J. 
Osborn, 112, Fleet Stzeet, London, E.C. 

* * * 


There is nothing so small but that we may 


‘fresh air” has been let inon it. There is| honour God by asking His guidance of it, or 


for keeping up the interest of the readers. 
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and Royal 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in place of 


“ HOVIS,” do so for their own profit. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “‘ HOVIS,” 
or if what is supplied as ‘‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
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BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache. Constipation. 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


! nothing equal to discussions on all questions, | insult Him by taking it into our own hands.— 
| Ruskin. 
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In Boxes, 9id., 1s. lid.. and 2s, 9d. each, with full directions, 
FECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE = 
og 

Will recommend itsel?, It is Efficacious, Economical, oy 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifricc. &e 

In Collapsible Tubcs, of all Druggista, or from the Proprietor, — 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. &e 
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Prepared only hy the Proprietor—- ° 

THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. ee 
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INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 

On the motion of the South St. Pancras 
Women’s Liberal Association, the following 
resolution was carried:—‘“This conference 
records its constant hostility to all Lay ne 
based on the principle of the Contagious 
Acts, whether in India, the colonies, or in 
England, and trusts that the Government will 
not rest until every vestige of this system is done 
away.” 


nursing of the poor would have to be defrayed 
by the rates. e country gave free education, 
and ultimately it would have to give sick nurs- 
ing, so as to keep up the health of the le to 
what the economic condition of Eng de- 
manded. She held that child-bearing was @ 
national cause and not a private cause, and there- 
fore the State should safeguard the lives of 
mothers. They should also ask that women 
who were specially affected should be placed on 
the Board of Control. She understood that Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos wished to add a rider to the 
resolution to the effect that nothing in the Bill 
should prevent women from seg service 
to neighbours at critical junctures. She would 
agree to the rider if Mrs. Amos would consent to 
add the words “without payment ;” otherwise 
they would open the door again for the “old 
Gamp with the gin bottle on the shelf,” and that 
was what they were wishing to get rid of. 

Mrs, Sheldon:Amos said she would have agreed 
to the words ‘‘ without payment,” but she could 
not do so as Lady Carlisle had used the expres- 
sion “old Gamp.’ She could not accept the idea 
that a woman was not entitled to something for 
her services if she liked to receive a present. 

Lady Carlisle: Then you will defeat the 
principle of the Bill, and you will still leave the 
door open to dangerous treatment. 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch moved as an amendment 
—‘‘That this Council affirms its sense of the 
need for the registration of midwives, without 
pledging itself to the principle of the Bill in 
detail now before the House of Lords.” 

Miss Castle (Hornsey) seconded the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was lost by a large majority, 
and the resolution was carried in the following 
amended form :—‘‘ That, as the absence of any 
State regulation of midwives leads to the 
practice of midwifery by unqualifed and incom- 
petent women, and is therefore fraught with 
extreme danger to the lives and health of both 
mothers and infants, this Council heartily 
supports the principle of the Bill for the regis- 
tration of midwives, which has passed the second 
reading in the House of Lords, and urges the 
Government to support the same.” 

This closed the Council meetings proper, and 
the meeting resolved itself into a conference. 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDE- 


RATION. 
COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


THE TRAINING OF MIDWIVES. 


Tue council meetings of the Federation were 
resumed on Wednesday week at the Westbourne 
Park Chapel, London, Lady Carlisle presiding. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION. 


Mrs. Charles McLaren moved, “ That as the 
absence of any State regulation of midwives 
leads to the practice of midwifery by unqualified 
and incompetent women, and is (heselors fraught 
with extreme danger to the lives and health of 
both mothers and infants, this Council urges 
Her Majesty’s Government to support the bill 
for the registration of midwives shortly to be 
introduced into Parliament, and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Prime Minister, 
Sir William Harcourt, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. 
Balfour.” She pointed out that complaint was 
heard from men that the work was unremune- 
rative, and hence she argued the necessity for 
women undertaking it. 

Mrs. Fuller seconded the motion. 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch said it was the general 
practice through the land for doctors when called 
to women of the labouring class to send their 
unqualified assistants. The Bill needed funda- 
mental alteration. It did not provide for the 
qualification of women, and the experience of 
Germany showed that registration without train- 
ing was not of much good. She hoped her 
hearers would demand that the County Council 
technical classes should include instruction in 
that matter. 

Mrs. Fordham objected to the Bill because it 
did not treat men on the same footing as 
women. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos supported the principle of 
the Bill, but urged that technical instruction on 
so important a matter should be given. Surely 
that suggestion should have weight when they 
heard so much of wretched cookery classes. 

Mrs. Schwann said that in these days, when 
we had registration for plumbers and veterinary 
surgeons, it was anomalous that it should be 
left to anybody to practise midwifery. She did 
not fear that the friendly neighbour who gave 
her aid at a critical moment would be affected by 
the Bill. 

Mrs. Brown did not approve of registration, as 
she believed the demand for it arose from the 
midwives desiring to obtain the monopoly. 

Lady Carlisle, who temporarily left the chair 
for the purpose of taking part in the debate, said 
there was no Bill introduced upon such a knotty 
point which was not capable of amendment. The 
principle of the Bill was most valuable, most 
progressive. They would do wrong if they did 
not embrace the opportunity of helping the Pro- 
gressive party to proceed with the Bill, which 
affected the lives of so many hundreds of women 
in the country. She saw no reason to doubt the 
motives of those who were pushing the Bill 
through Parliament in face of the great opposi- 
tion from the medical profession. If they did 
not support the Bill they would be short- 
sighted. When men took up a matter which 
did not concern them in the very least—for they 
did not, of course, personally suffer from the duty 
placed upon women—women should not throw 
coldwater upon them. Doctors were able,but they 
wanted seconding by a highly-trained nurse. In | in the case of foreigners to expel from the 
fact, she would raise the standard, as she did | country, persons who make a living out of the 
not think midwives could be too highly trained. immoral earnings of women ; and that a copy of : : 
Objection had been taken to the expense which | the resolution be forwarded to the Prime Sheldon, was for some years a residentof Chics 
would be cast upon the poorer classes, Well, Minister and Sir W. Harcourt.” where he was admitted to the bar at the age 0 
she looked forward to the time when all thesick | The motion was carried after some discussion. 19. 


ee, _ CAUTION. 


The Public are warned 


POOR LAW REFORM. 


Mrs. Greenwood (South Kensington Associa- 
tion) moved that it is desirable to enforce the 
existing law which empowers Boards of 
Guardians to separate the inmates of work- 
houses, with reference to their moral character 
or behaviour or previous habits, or on such 
other grounds as may seem expedient, so that 
those who are in the workhouse solely through 
unavoidable misfortune should not be compelled 
to associate with some of the most depraved of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Anumber of speakers supported including Mrs. 
Vaughan (Cardiff), Mrs. James (Kenilworth), 
Mrs. Bosworth, and Miss Blatch, and they all 
dwelt upon the necessity for classification of the 
inmates in workhouses on moral and other 
grounds. 

The motion was carried. 

The conference also urged that, where 
necessary, a larger or more efficient staff of 
trained nurses should be employed in work- 
houses, and that the reception of temporary out- 
door relief ought not to disfranchise the re- 
cipient. 

LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Miss Storey, on behalf of the Jarrow Women’s 
Liberal Association, moved, “ That this confer- 
ence believing that the present system of lease- 
holders is detrimental to the interests of the 
masses of the people of this country, inasmuch 
as it prevents their acquiring a permanent 
interest in the houses and other structures 
which they erect upon leasehold land, and con- 
stitutes a serious drawback to industry, 
thrift, and domestic comfort, heartily approves 
of the objects set forth in the Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement Bill brought into Parliament by Mr. 
James Rowlands, M.P., which asks for power to 
be given to leaseholders to purchase at fair 
market value the land upon which their property 
stands.” 

The motion was seconded, but Lady Carlisle ~ 
expressed the view that it was too great a 
subject to be disposed of at that meeting, and 
the matter was not put to a division. 

The conference then concluded with a hearty 
vote of thanks to Dr. Clifford for the use of the 
chapel. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


A discussion took place on what preparations 
the Women’s Liberal Federation can make in 
view of the general election. The 8 akers 
urged greater activity in canvassing, and made 
other suggestions for furthering their cause. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT. 


Mrs. Percy Bunting moved and Mrs. Wynford 
Phillips seconded : “ That this conference of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation strongly urges, in 
the interests of justice and morality, urther 
amendments of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1885, to secure (1) The abolition of the three 
months’ limit within which, in the case of girls 
between thirteen and sixteen, prosecution must 
be instituted. (2) The abolition of the plea of 
reasonable cause to suppose a girl to be sixteen 
as an excuse for seducing her. (3) To provide 
legal punishment for incest, and, a8 & Sonallncy to 
this, to visit with special severity all abuse of the 
authority which the law rests with the father, 
guardian, or employer. (4) To make the law of 
solicitation for immoral purposes applicable to 
men as well as women. (5) And further urges 
the necessity of bringing in a Bill to punish, and 


Ee 


In view of the third Biennial Convention of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the National Council of the B.W.T.A., 
a prayer meeting was held in the library of the 
Memorial Hall last Friday afternoon. The room 
was packed, and among those present were Mrs. 
Clement, Evangelistic Superintendent of the 
W.C.T.U., of Pennsylvania ; Mrs. Archibald, of 
Newfoundland, and Miss Doughaday, of Japan. 
A stirring address was given by the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, and Madame Antoinette Sterling, who 
was present during the whole meeting, sang 
“©O, Rest in the Lord.” Mrs. Pearsall Smith, 
in the unavoidable absence of Lady Henry 
Somerset, presided. 

* * * 

Mrs. French Sheldon, the African explorer, 18 

an American. Her husband, the late Fli Lemon 
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PERSONAL PURITY. 


EMBEBRBSHIP is desirable in the 
SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE, 
which upholds the same standard of 

morality for both sexes. Informatiou sup- 
lied by Mr. B. HammonD, » 1, King 
reet, Westminster, 8.W. ‘‘Faithful to 
His Future Wife,” 1d. “Sins of the 
Flesh.” 1d. 


INSTITUTIONS. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. 
JOHN 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 

ANNUAL sUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Treasurers—Lord Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall 
East, and J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., 20, Birchin 
Lane, Messrs. Morgan & Scott, or the Secre- 
tary will be thankful to receive contributions. 


per inch, 
aproy & Co, Largest TimME TUESDAY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
@d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Dasplayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


APPY HOME SCHOOL.—A 
clergyman’s daughter offers the above. 
Loving care. Good education. Every 

attention. Terms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
yearly, Healthy, open neighbourhood.— 
Tredegar House, East Dulwich Road, S.E. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
CARLTON MANSIONS, C1APHaM RISB, 


Lonboy, 8.W. 

Principal—Mrs. HaLeE, A.O.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 

Modern system of teaching. Visiting masters 
in reguiar attendance. Resident certificated 
governesses, with careful personal supervision 
and home comforts. Special advantages for music 
and languages ood garden and tennis. 

Highly recommended by the late 
Rev. ©. H. Spurgeon. Bev. D. 
McEwan, D:D., v: W. Williams, 


and parents of former and present vupils. 


ANGUES FRANCAISE ET ALLE- 
MANDE.—Dans une cire protestante 

o” regoit des pensionnaires 4 un prix 
modéré, ccntrée montagneuse et boiede. 
Pasteur Wagner, Wilhelmsfeld, Heilig- 
kreuzsteinach, Heidelberg.—Reference, Mrs. 
M. Shepherd, Appleton-le-Moors, Yorksbire. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 

Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 

“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 

a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 

jnonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
ondon. 


ADY OFFERS GOOD BOARD 
AND RESIDENOE in comfortable, 
refined home; healthy locality ; terms 

moderate. —G., 24, Birchington Road, 
Crouch Hall Road, Crouch End, N. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
6d, for each Additional 10 Words: 
Three insertious as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., LaTEsT TIME TUESDAY 
ANTED AT ONCE.—Thorough 
general servant. Good character in- 
dispensable. Country girl preferred. 
Age about 20. Christian, teetotal home. 
Small family. No children.—Miss Salmon, 
oe Road, Clapton, ri 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For ls. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jonn Happon & Co., Latest TIME TURSDAY. 
ADY SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as 
companion to invalid or elderly lady. 
Fond of nursing. Would assist in 
housekeeping where good servant is kept. 
Christian, Abstainer.—Mrs. E., 118, Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 
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ONE PENNY. 


5d , ; , 
he @hristtan. 
(Established as “THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER: 


CONTAINING 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 
Daily Bible coe res 
Records of Evangelistic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Ant may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


A 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by using Wilson's 
Common-sense Ear Drums. New scientific inven- 
tion, entirely different in construction from all other devices. 
Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where medical 
skill has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, and 
invisible; have no wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO0., Louisville, Ky. 


British Agent: D. H. WILSON, 7, Newington Road, Edinbu rgh. 


DELICIOUS. 


WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 


GORDON STABLES HALF-PINTS, 23d 
that really, add to our PINTS, 43d. 
health and luxury.” Qu. ARTS, 8d. 
S. CHIVERS & SONS, enone Eee on Ta Fectony, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS and CHIVERS 
BLANC MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets 
and 6d. boxes—two more delicious and 
digestible additions to the dinner and 
a table. Made by simply adding 
milk and boiling. 


A CHILD, bv the aid of CHIVERS’ 
SPECIALITIES, can make a CUSTARD, 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, of 
which any Cook might be proud. 


Of Grocers and Stores. 


Ylotice to all Advertisers. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & 6O., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C., 

The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman's Signal,” 


AND 


roR 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” “METHODIST TIMES,” 


“PAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAL,” 
“REVIRW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES,” 
“CONTEMPORARY KEVIEW,” “NEW AGE,” ETC., ETC, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Inserted in ALL _ periodicals at office 


rates. General estimates. sent on 
application. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
30 WORDS FOR 2’. 

__ Displaved Advertisements 5i- e> onch 

UST PUBLISHED, post tree, bid 

HANDBOOK TO THE LICENSIAG 

ACIS, with Notes on the Law re- 

specting Vice,byALFRED T.Davixs,Solicitor, 

ry heed 257 ilabiadeia ** Daily Post” Office, 
ver 


FREE LITERATURE 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. W. T. STEAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this Society dis- 
tributions of Monthly Parcels are made to 
WORKHOUSES and INFIRMARIES. 

Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, K.C. 


RECHERCHE 
SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, } 
Dinner, and Supper, | 
COMPRISING 
Hors d’Cuvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
H (Inspecting and Consulting Chef «de 
Cuisine, National Training School of 
H Cookery, London); Author of * Political 
} Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Ke- 
i) cipes,’ ‘Menus and their Compilation,’ | 
* Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


at 


ToT 


This work is divided into five principal 
Javed e treating upon Hors d’(Kuvre 

andwiches, Savoury Dishes, Salads, and 
Oriental Dishes, which, 1s Side or Second 
Courses, have certain connection with 
each other : also contains many new and 
original recipes, and the author claims 
} that they are all thoroughly reliable anit 
| workahie, and that cooks who walt put 
them into practice according w the 
\ instructions, will be able to prepare 


Saese 


eS 


} the dishes successtully and without 
W difficulty. 
Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 


1} JOHN HADDON & CO, Rouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, B.C. 


30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 
Joun Happon & Oo. Largest TIMK, Turspay. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Laid Eggs. 


FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruite and Nuts in their season. 


All Carriage Free. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 


NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 


ABSOLUTELY THE 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/-to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4;- ea. 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


Post. Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the moat simple nature 
that will at once sately remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing the:r appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it: upon 

application to Mrs. GRack Nukwron, Ver- 

wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Meath, 

Surrey. [445. 


: 
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BEST apres “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


ei os Re Siz Chas. Cameron ~". 


FOR 
INFANTS, In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, we & 


AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.” —Zance, 


WORLD'S WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


(Third Bi-ennial Convention), and 


National British Women’s Temperance Association 
(Nineteenth Annual Meeting). 


AND 


Annual Public Meeting | 


QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, Tuesday Evening, June 18, at 7 o’clock. 
The LADY HENRY SOMERSET in the Chair. 


DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS. 


MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING will be present. 


Tickets, 3s., 28., and rs., of Mr. H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet Street, E.C.; or B.W.T.A. Offices, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Grand International Demonstration 


In the ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


On THURSDAY, JUNE 20th, 18985. 
SPECIAL PROGRAMME OF UNIQUE INTEREST. 
Applications for Tickets may be made to Mr. H. J. Osborn, or to the B.W.T.&. Offices as above. 
DONATIONS TOWARDS THE EXPENSES FUND ARE INVITED. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


Watch for the New Price List of Publications. Ready Next Week. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD’S New Manual for 
White Ribboners, 


“WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT.” 


Price Ore Shilling. 


Se —_——$_——— --—— 


Secretary Literature Department, 24, ‘Memorial ‘Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 


ee Prinied by Hise, Wires N, & Vis NEY, Lo., at Sand 6, K irby Str Ge arden, and Bt rblist ied by MARSHALL & Son, 125, “Fiset Btre et, “London, E.C. 
sole A‘ivertisement Agel uts, ous aneoe o., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


